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‘ Asserts Banks Have Withstood | 


@ that most of those which had failed never 


@* His address follows in full text: 
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Slow Seasonal Improvement 
‘ Shown in Trade Conditions 


National Barriers 
Said to Obstruct 
World Prosperity 





Business Continues ‘Extremely Dull, Says De- 
partment of Commerce 





Chairman of Reserve Bank _ siti I 

‘ ae: N: ° , GEASONAL business improvement which | less than a year ago with 17 of 22 impor- 

Of Chicago Says ations «& normally occurs in August was slow in| tant farm products on Aug. 15 being less 

; tiee> . developing this year and business contin- than the five-year prewar average. 

Must Unite to Remove All ues “extremely dull,” the Department of , The unfavorable balance of trade in 

: os Commerce announced Oct. 6 in the August amounted to $2,000,000 in contrast 

Obstacles to Commerce ; monthly survey of current business. to the normal “small” favorable balance 

| American foreign trade, which usually at this season. The 45 per cent reduction 

; Shows an upward trend at this season of |in the value of August exports was larger 

| the year, slumped considerably during Au- | than any decrease previously recorded 
| gust, the Department said, and the in- this year. 


crease in factory employment was less Freight Movement Declines 


than usual. ‘ ‘ , 

Commodity Lines Maintained Freight moremen Geclined slightly 

oe ata ; : more than usual; the total value of con- 

Commodity prices for wholesale and re- tracts awarded continued to s! - fur 

tail markets were maintained for the sec- ther Tecession Ang activity in ee teas a 
; ond successive month, however, while de- steel indust -y continued th = nt 4 

partment store sales increased slightly less cline for the arth ae pesuinatae of 

than the normal seasonal amount. Au- ; ‘ ee 
‘ % the automotive industry continued to de- 


gust sales were 12 per cent less than in cline by ets asonal vr ti . 
1930, the survey brought out, and employ- SS ee eae tee ee ae 





Points to Progress 
In Communications 


Depression and Most of 
Those Which Failed Had No 


Place in Banking System 


——_————_—— | ; 3 ‘ . textile production showed less than the} 
6.—This coun- | Ment in factories was about 12 per cent | < ape eke -ored | 

or wee are ‘the seams prosperity it | below last year’s level. tan teen “new 10 —y md th 
Prices of commodities rose Tor the first anna ene eee weve, (Si e 


has known if the world would throw over- 


rate of production in f industries 1 
board “its false nationalistic conceptions,” p ood industries fel 


‘ » ~, . ini 9 " 
time since September, 1930, gaining 0.2 per below the 1930 level. 


cent with prices of fuel and lighting ma- The survey follows 


= national self-sufficiency” and a pees : h tanks 
wn eavas OF r - rriers that have been | terials rising 7 per cent and foods going am full text: ‘ i : : 

all sorts o a up slightly. Farm prices, however, aver- Business continues extremely dull, and | 
erected by various governments,” Eugene : ; 7 the seasonal increase which usually occurs 


M. Stevens, Chairman of the Board of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
predicted today in an address before the 
national bank division of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Real estate values in cities and in rural 
areas, suffering early and prolonged de- 
preciation, have carried many banks to 
failure by their slide downward and are 
one of the most vital factors in the present 
depression, Mr. Stevens said. 

Banks Standing Firm 

Saying that the attacks on the capi- 
talistic system will center on the financial 
machinery, Mr. Stevens pointed out that 
the majority of the country’s banks had 
stood firm throughout the depression and 


aged slightly lower, being about one-third 


at this time of the year has been slow in 
developing. Industrial production in Au- 
gust receded slightly from the July level, 
and the adjusted index fell below that 
of last December. Declines of about equal 
proportions in manufacturing and mineral 
production caused the general index to 
drop 3.6 per cent below July and 12 per 
cent below August, 1930. 

Recession during the month was pro- 
nonuced in the iron and steel, automobile, 
cement and petroleum industries. Activity 
in major lines of consumers’ goods con- 
tinued on a relatively favorably plane, re- 
sulting in pay roll gains in the textile, 
food products, and leather industries. 
Silk and cotton consumption in August 
were substantially in excess of a year 
ago, and the output of boots and shoes 
was the largest since October, 1929. The} 
adjusted employment index was slightly | 
below July, while the unadjusted index | 
of pay rolls was unchanged. 


Department Store Sales 


Compensation Law 
As Substitute for 
Liability Discussed 


Opposition of Teta to 
Proposed Federal Statute 
Explained to World Group 
By Secretary Doak 


had any place in the banking 


system. 


proper 





Whatever history may record of the 
generation in which we live and whatever 
its verdict may be as to the balance be- 
tween our mistakes and our achievements, 
it cannot say that this period was without 


RICHMOND, Va., Oct. 6.—The question of 
substituting a Federal compensation act 
for the present Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act was discussed today at the 18th 


great significance or interest. The record annual meeting of wr remem = expand. Freight-car loadings again de- 
of this extraordinary time will have much per of Industrial Acciden oards | clined, the adjusted index receding about 
to do inedetermining the course of future ort ——— f Labor. Willi: n.|° per cent below July. Department store 
events, and to those of us who are now’ y, ak . aren? - 4 a 1 ais sales were larger, but the increase .was 
living, it has been of absorbing interest. a . in a paper read for him, explained (jess than seasonal. Bank debits outside 
& : ee he. opposition of the Brotherhood of | New York were about 10 per cent lower | 
Economic Extremes Railroad Trainmen to such a Federal law | {han in July, and have not increased so 
Even during the last five years, be- covering workers engaged in interstate | fay in September. ‘ 
ginning eight years after the close of the/commerce. The paper was read by the| probably the most encouraging feature 
war, the economic and social life of our) Assistant Commissioner of Labor Statis- | of the month was the continued stability 
country and of our people has experi-/| tics, Charles E. Baldwin, in the absence | of wholesale prices, the index of which 
enced violent extremes of inflaiion and|of Mr. Doak. 


has remained substantially unchanged 


deflation, of excessive optimism and of| The Brotherhood of Raiiroad Trainmen! since June. The severe decline in con- 
equally excessive depression. During the | first opposed workmen's compensation in sulptuhapiechiantineesngil 

firsi three of these years, we accumulated 1913, Secretary Doak said, and reaffirmed [Continued on Page 8, Column 34 
a state of economic intoxication which this stand at its 1931 convention ; 


rendered us as a people incapable of sober 

thought. In the last two years, we have | 

been slowly awakening to the dire conse- 
quences of that orgy of faulty conceptions. | said, “and schedules more wisely increased 

In the process of our gradual return| with the aim of affording redress of a 
to a saner state of mind, there has been| more reasonable character to the men en- 

forced upon us the necessity of facing] gaged in these hazardous occupations, I 

facts squarely and of engaging in some! am seriously of the opinion that the Rail- 

fundamental thinking. Not for many]|road Trainmen_ will oppose workmen's 
ye has the average man given so much | compensation as the sole and exclusive 
thoughtful study, not only to his own | remedy.’ 

problems but to those of society as a| The status of intrastate and interstate 
i Whole. If this is a time for serious think-| employes. as affecting their rights of re- 

ing. is a time for plain speaking as/| covery either under a State compensation 

well act or the Federal Employers’ Liability 

Act, Mr. Doak stated. has become more 
clearly defined than it was several years 
ago. 

The proposal to abrogate the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act and enact in its stead 
a national compensation measure was the 
subject of an investigation by a commis- 
sion more than 18 years ago, he said. 
That proposal, the Secretary stated, was 
favored by a majority of the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, but opposed by the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, “with the re- 
sult that it did not become a law.” 

Outlines Objections 

“The schedule of payments 
under the compensation act,” Mr. Doak 
said, “and so far as I know the schedule 
now generally in effect where workmen's 
compensation governs, are of such a na- 
| ture and so small in their final payments 
that railroad employes do not believe any 
plan of workmen's compensatiory so far 
proposed is adequate in cases of major in- 

Courageous Use of Funds | juries or violent deaths, where it is plainly 

Nevertheless, we know that the facts! established that the cause of the injuries 
are that the large majority of the banks| or death was the negligence or inadequate 
have stood firm, have been conservative} protection of the employers.” 
in their counsels, and have been willing| Secretary Doak set forth 11 reasons why 
and able to extend credit where such credit | the railroad employes objected to work- 
was justified. We know also that the large | men’s compensation when the matter was 
| first presented. 

“The term ‘compensation,’ he con- 
| tinued, “as applied in these cases is a 
misnomer, and perhaps it would be more 
appropriate should we use the word ‘re- 
lief.” In any event, the train and yard 
men of this country will be willing to give 
further consideration to an adequate plan | $4 
| Of relief that will guarantee to their in- 
jured brothers and the widows of those 


Foresees Continued Opposition 
“Unless and until radical reforms in 
systems already adopted are made,” he 


More Prosecutions 


Under Banking Laws 





Fewer Proceedings Under 
Immigration Statutes Are 
Noted for Year, However 


it 


Criminal cases under the immigration 
laws were fewer during 1930-31 than dur- 
ing 1929-30 because of new laws 
entrance after deportation or without 
spection a penal offense, and 
cases under the National Banking 
increased materially, according to a sur- 
vey of the enforcement of Federal crim- 
inal laws issued Oct. 6 by the Depantment 
of Justice. 

The survey included criminal cases un- 
‘der the immigration laws, postal laws, 
naturalization laws, antinarcotic laws, 
White Slave Traffic Act, War Risk In- 
surance Act, Federal Bankruptcy Act, and 
the Federal Reserve, National Banking 
and Farm Loan Acis. The survey follows 
in full text: 

Activities of Division 

The records of the criminal division of 
the Department of Justice for 
ended June 30, 1931, cover the activities 
of that division in conducting litigation 
for the enforcement of Federal criminal! 
laws. In the list of this class of legisl- 
lation are the following: 

At the beginng of the year there were 
pending 375 criminal immigration cases 
and during the year 6,293 such cases were 
commenced and 6,055 terminated, leaving 
613 prosecutions pending at the close of 
the year. 
were convictions, 14 acquittals and 186 
cases were terminated by dismissal or 
otherwise. The aggregate amount of fines, 
forfeitures and penalties imposed was 
6,924. 

As a result of the Act of Congress of 
March 4, 1929, making it a penal offense 


Attacks on System 

It was inevitable that the events of these 
last years should have led to attacks on 
the banking system, which is variously 
accused of granting credit too freely. of 
withholding credit when needed, of failing 
to prevent the world crisis, and of gen- 
eral responsibility in some vague fashion 
for present conditions. The attack on the 
capitalistic system, which times of depres- | 
sion always fosters, has very naturally 
been focused on the banks. 

It would be futile fo say that we in the 
business of banking have wholly escaped | 
the intoxication of inflation or its dis-| 
astrous results. Neither can we escape our| 

| 


in- 


proposed 


share of responsibility for what has hap- 
pened. Inflation in prices and in volume} 
could not have occurred if the credit which | 
made it possible had not been furnished, | 

and which was based on what have since | 
proved to be false values and *expecta- 

tions. 





Page 9, Column 


[Continued on 3.) ” 


. musk on Page § 
Foreign Trade Upset 
By Gold Suspension | 


Uncertain Conditions Reported 
By Commerce Department 





{Continued on Pent 2, Column 


Library at Congress Preparing ie. 
To Law and Legal Literature of World 


Continued on Pege 7, Column 1.) 


General business conditions are uncer- 
tain as a result of developments following 
suspension of gold payments by somc 
European countries, the Department of 
Commerce announced Oct. 6 in the weekly 
Statement of favorable and unfavorable 
business factors. The statement follows 
in full text: 

The uncertainties arising from the sus- 
pension of the gold standard in Great 
Britain, and more recently in the Scandi- 
navian countries, have prevented any ac- 
curate determination of the trend of de- 


Treatise on Mexico Soon to Be Issued as Part of Series 
Covering Principal Countries; Volume on 








velopments, the general condition being France W as Published Recently 
one of uncertainty. British industrial in- | _—- 
terests are expecting at least a tempo-| , 
rary advantage in the export trade, but ‘THE Library of Congress. will ulti-, professor of law at Yale University, under 
import trade is being retarded while do- mately publish guides to law and legal whose direction G. W. Stumberg, professo: 
mestic business shows relatively little ef- literature of the outstanding countries of of law at the University of Texas, pre- 
feci. Finnish foreign trade for eight! the world, it was explained orally at the pared the guide to French law and legal 
months shows a heavy decline in imports} Division of Law Oct. 6 when announce-  jiterature, the collection aims to reach 
with a relatively smaller loss in exports,| ment was made of a forthcoming volume lawyers students scholars, legislators, and 
enhancing the favorable balance for the on Mexican law. udges : , ' , 
period. Recently the Library published such a 4 es a ; 4 
Aside fromthe unsettlement caused by| guide on the law and legal literature of +, The lawyer, judge, and citizen may turn | 
the exchange situation, Italian business is| France, it was explained. The following t© these guides ior practical information | 
generally depressed; although shipbuild-, additional information was supplied: on the legal institutions of foreign coun- 
ing continues active, the pharmaceutical) The “Guide to’the Law and Literature ‘ies in the solution of practical problems 


trade has improved and wool and rayon| of France,” marks the fifth in the series *flecting the individual, 


manufacturing is fairly active but with] of guides to foreign law published by the Likewise, the legislator and student of 
profits negligible. Trade in the Union of| Library of Congress. It was preceded by comparative government in quest of meth- 
South Africa has been dull but steady,) the “Bibliography of International Law” ods used by foreign governments to solve 
@vith the outlook for automobile sales im-}| (1913), the “Guide to the Law and Legal their problems, and methods which have 
proving; the trade with the United States,! Literature of Germany” (1912), the “Guide solved them, will find these bibliographi- 
however, has been brought practically to! to the Law and Legal Literature of Spain” ca) references indispensable. Their direct 
a standstill since the suspension of the! (1915), and the “Guide to the Law and_ bearing on the industrial and social move- 


gold standard by Great Britain, 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Owing to! Legal Literature of Argentina, Brazil and 
| Chile” (1917). 


{ In a foreword by Edwin M. Borchard, | 


ments of the day are invaluable. 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 46.) 


F inancing of Autos 
Continues Decline 


| 
| 


Wholesale Volume at Lowest 
Level Since January and 
Retail Since March 


ECESSION in automobile financing 

continued in August, the Department 
of Commerce announced Oct. 6, with the 
volume of wholesale financing dropping to 
the lowest level since January and retail 
business slumping to the lowest figure 
since March. 

The volume of financing in both whole- 
sale and retail trade was below the figure 
for the same month last year, the De- 
partment’s statistics showed, and the 
eight-month figure in each case was be- 
hind the corresponding figure for 1930. 

The number of automobiles financed in 


retail trade in August dropped to 202,855, | 





Federal Judges - 
Ask Revision of 


Bankruptcy Law 
FTER a conference with President 


Less Than 7 Per Cent Real- |. Hoover at the White House on Oct. 6, 


i “laime 7 , | Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator 
ized om Cc laims, Says Chief of Veterans’ Affairs, announced the Pres- 


Justice in Judicial €on- | ident’s approval of plans for a conference 


On Veterans’ Relief 


Gen. Hines Summons Managers 
From Field in Attempt to 
Speed up Activity 








26 to devise ways to speed up direct relief 
e . . 
ye 
Additional Jurists (pe peers 


of managers of field activities of the Vet- 

ference Report erans’ Administration in Washington Oct. 
ee to veterans of all wars and to effect ad- 

ministrative economy. The announcement 

“President Hoover has signified his ap- 

Urged for Districts | proval of plans for a conference of man- 





a@ decrease of nearly 35,000 in a month, 
and the average per car fell to $389, the 
lowest figure sine May. Further 
tical information made available follows: 


| Wholesale financing amounted to $43,- 


746,446 as contrasted with $48,858,776 for 





Distribution indexes have also failed to | 


making | 


criminal | 
Act | 


the year | 


Of the cases terminated 5,855 | 


Stu- | 


against $95,952,567 in July, $113,045,193 for 
April, the peak month of the year, and 
$102,781,226 for the previous year. 
New car business in the retail 
showed a downward trend in both total 
volume and average per car, while used 
car business declined in total amount but 
rémained stable in average per car. There 
were only 82,999 new cars financed in Au- 
gust, a decrease of approximately 18,000 in 
a@ month, and approximately 29,000 less 
than 


of used cars declined by 15,000 units, 
average continuing to be $265 per car. 


the 


Building Program 


To Be ar by 
Senator La Follette 


| Declares Construction to Be 
for Relief of 
Winter Suffering; Favors 
Tax Increase 


| Necessary 


A large 
gram by 


nina works construction pro- 
the Federal. Government will be 
pressed in the coming session of Con- 
gress, Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin,. stated orally Oct. 6. He said he 
would reintroduce his bill for creation of 


;a Federal economic council 
The Senator said he favord the Federal 


| Government's setting up certain princi- 


| ples for unemployment insurance but he 
was not in favor of “pooling” industries 
| for that purpose. It is a problem, he 


said, that should be worked out by indus- 


tries and plants without imposing contri-| 


butions on the employes. 
Urges Public Works 


“I am still of the conviction,” he con- 
tinues, “that we should have a big Fed- 
eral public works program in this coun- 
try. 

“Responsibility for the present unem- 
| ployment situation is squarely on the 
| shoulders of *he President, who has re- 
fused to call an extra session of Con- 
gress to put through the public works pro- 
gram in time to meet the conditions that 
will exist this Winter 
“The need for unemployment is likely 
to be just as great next Summer“ and 
next Fall as they are now. 

Favors Tax Increase 

“Regarding taxation, I am in favor of 
| drastic increase in the higher brackets 
| of the income tax and in the inheritance 
taxes and the gift tax to prevent evasion 
|of the inheritance tax. 

“Of course, the revenue thus obtained 
would have to be supplemented by further 
bond issues. But the means to amortize 
these bonds and to meet the interest on 
them should be pyovided for at the same 
time by increased taxation. 

“IT am in favor of providing a proper 
tax policy under present conditions. I 
am opposed to any blanket, general sales 
tax, though I do noi wish to be committed 
against the imposition of certain luxury 
taxes if they should seem desirable as 
time goes on. 

Senator La Follette said most of the big 
Federal public works building program 
| he advocated would have to be financed 
| by big bond issues. “We could not raise 
several billion dollars by increased taxa- 
tion,” he explained. “I believe we should 
get all we can out of increased taxes 
j; and then so far as they do not meet the 
deficit we should issue short-term credit. 


| But for a big program of public works we | 


must have a long term bond issue. And 
I believe the public works and tax pro- 
grams should be brought out reasonably | 
early in the session of { Congress." 





’_|Federal Fir inane ial Aid 


For Relief Opposed 


Situation Magnified, Governor 
Of Vermont Writes President 


President Hoover has received a letter 
from Governor Stanley C. Wilson, of Ver- 
mont, expressing opposition to proposals 
for large appropriations by Congress “un- 
der the guise of unemployment relief.” 
| The letter, made public at the White 
| House on Oct. 6, follows in full text: 
| Dear Mr. President: It has been called to 
my attention that it appears probable that 


Congress -will be urged to appropriate 
j}huge sums of money under the guise of 
unemployment relief. 


I think I am speaking for a great ma- 


| jority of the people of the State of Ver- 
mont when I say to you that the people 
'of Vermont are for a Government sup- 


ported by the people rather than a people 

supported by the Government. We have 

ine belief that the unemployment situa- 
tion is being magnified and utilized for 
elfish and politicial purposes. 

Vermont expects to take care of her 
own problem of unempioyment, and feels 
that other States should do the same and 
that no scheme for 
for unemployment has justification from 
present conditions. 

I may say that I am informed that the 
Vermont delegation in Congress is in ac- 
cord with the view I have herein expressed. 


statis- | 


July, $72,629,682 for the peak month of 
the year, May, and $45,314,862 for August, | 
1930. Retail financing totaled $78,830,433 


field | 


Federal financial aid | 


}agers of field activities of the Veterans 
i | Administration, commencing Oct. 26, in 
Equalization of Duties in Fed-! Washington, for the purpose of devising 


ways and means to simplify procedure of 
the combined activities represented in the 
Veterans’ Administration, with the view 
of expediting direct relief to the veterans 
of all wars, and effecting greater econom) 
of administration. 

“With the basic organization of the 
Veterans’ Administration now practically 
completed, Gen. Hines feels that the time 


on 


eral Courts Is Suggested 
Where Dockets Are Found 
To Reveal Congestion 


Substantial revision of the Federal 
| Bankruptcy Act to correct evils existing 
in the present law is recommiended by 
| the Judicial Conference of Senior Circuit | 
Court judges in the report made public | 
on Oct. 6 by Chief Justice Charles Evans | 
Hughes, the presiding officer of the Con- 
ference. The Conference met in Wash-| 
{ington on Oct. 1, 2 and 3. 

The Conference based its recommenda - | 


[Continued Pepe. a Column 5.) 


Pres ident Seeks Plan 
Of ‘National Unity’ in 


in 1930. The new car financing | tions on a report of the Attorney Gen- | M > D sainaae 
amounted to an average of $389 per unit, | eral, William D. Mitchell, in which he}! eeting epression 
a decrease of $16 in a month. Financing | pointed out that the Bankruptcy Act has | 0 


failed to achieve its purposes, that its ad-| 
ministrative machinery is inefficient and 
subject to exploitation, and that without | 
radical revision of the law no substantial | 
improvement can be acc6mplished. | 


Urges Additional Judges | 

The Conference also recommended the | 
appointment of nine additional district | 
judges of the United States in the fol- 
lowing districts: Two for the Southern] Responding + tlaeiie from the White 
District of New York; one for the Eastern] pouse, a number of Senators and Repre- 
District of New York; one for the North-| sentatives of both parties hurried to 
ern District of Georgia; one for West} washington by train and airplane to dis- 
Virginia; one for the Southern District of | eyss “an urgent national en ” at the 
Texas; two for the Southern District of | white House conference Oct. The mes- 
California; and one for the Western Dis- 


‘Confers With Leaders of 
Congress With Announced 
Purpose of ‘Setting Up 
Constructive Forces’ 


ane | 


ane : sages sent them by tien, Hoover en- | 
trict of Missouri. joined secrecy regarding the call, and 
rhe problem of court congestion, so far} ipose invited declined to make public | 
as the Federal system is concerned, WAS | their views of its purpose, 
| found not to be general, according to the President Hoover himself said earlier | 
| report, but only localized to certain dis-|in the day that he would make no an- 
tricts. The problem does not exist at all/ nouneement either in -advance or imme- 
in the Circuit.Courts of Appeals, it was! giately after the conference as to the | 
| Stated. Equalization of duty between the details of the subject. 


district judges was suggested. ca if . 
The report, made by Chief Justice The President's Message 

| Hughes for the Conference, follows in full| The President's message, as received by 

text: ‘A Dumber of leaders in Congress, was as 


Judges in Attendance | 16Mows: 


The Judicial Conference provided for ‘I.am asking leaders in certain com- 


in the Act of Congress of Sept. 14, 1922) ™mittees who may be in reach to mect me 
. 218. Ttile 298. U. g,|at the White House at 9 o'clock Tuesday | 


(42 Stat. 837, 838; sec. . 

|Code) was called and sat for three days, ¢Veming next upon an urgent national 
Oct. 1, 2 and 3, 1931. The following judges MA@tter. I am anxious that you should | 
were present in response to the call of the Come. In order to avoid harmful specula- | + 


tion, I should deeply it if 


information of the call 


appreciate 
should be 


| 
Chief Justice: no} 





First Circuit, Senior Circuit Judge given 
George H.‘Bingham; Second Circuit, Sen- °Ut- I will be glad to place a plane at 
ior Circuit Judge Martin T. Manton; Third Your disposal if you desire 
Circuit, Senior Circuit Judge Joseph Buf-| The purpose of the meeting, as ex- 
fington; Fourth Circuit, Senior Circuit plained in a formal statement by the 
Judge John J. Parker; Fifth Circuit, Sen- President, is to secure national unity for 
ior Circuit Judge Nathan P. Bryan: Sixth the work of setting up “constructive forces 
| Cirenit, Senior Circuit Judge “Arthur c. 2 place of destructive forces now working 
Denison: Seventh Circuit, Senior Circuit !" the depression.” The statement follows 
Judge Samuel Alschuler; Eighth Circuit, 9 full text: J ; 
Senior Circuit Judge Kimbrough Stone; The purpose of my conference with 


members of Congress tonight is to advance 
a national unity in the setting up of con- 
structive forces in place of destructive 


Ninth Circuit, Senior Circuit Judge Cur- 
tis D. Wilbur; Tenth Circuit, Senior Cir- 
cuit Judge Robert E. Lewis. 





The Solicitor General and Assistant At- forces now working in the depression. I 
torneys General were present. feel it is not proper in adyance of this 
7 conference to make any announcement. 
Cases Pending on Dockets In response to inquiries the President 
Condition of dockets in the Federal explained orally that the discussion would 
courts.—General statistics—On behalf.of deal largely with the domestic situation | 
the Attorney General, the Solicitor Gen- although various foreign factors are in-| 
eral submitted to the conference a re-' yolved in the situation. | 
port of the condition of the dockets of It was also stated orally at the White 
the Federal courts for the fiscal year House that the generai purpose of the 
ended June 30, 1931, as compared with the | conference was to promote unity of ac- 


fiscal year ended Junee30, 1930. Each 
circuit judge also presented to the con- 
ference a detailed report, by districts, of 
;the work of the courts in his circuit for 
the fiscal year 1931. 

From these tabulations it appears that 
there were pending upon the dockets of 
the district courts, at the close of the 
| fiscal year 1931, 152,736 cases as compared 
with 155,730 eases pending at the close 
|}of the previous fiscal year—a decrease 
of about 3,000 cases—embracing civil 
cases, both governmental and private, 
criminal cases and bankruptcy cases. 


[Contin ued on 


tion in dealing with some of the economic 
problems ,thrust upon the United States 
by the events in Europe. It was explained 
that the President has consulted and will 
continue to consult with every group that 
can be helpful. 

It was also stated that President Hoover 
would confer at the White House Oct. 7 
with a group of real estate men and bank- 
ers regarding general business conditions, 
particularly as they concern housing. The | 
conference was scheduled to begin at 2:30 
in the afternoon. 

The White House did not m: she public a 


~ Page 3, Column 


. | 
2 


3.) [Continued on Cc olumn 


Cultural Life of Farm Home Affected 
But Little by Period of Depression 


Page 4.) 


|Education, Clothing, Use of Radio and Other Factors 
Deteriorate Less Than Had Been Expected, Says 


Specialist of . Agric ulture Department 


YHE cultural life of the farmer ap- 
pears to have suffered little from the 


An instance of .this 1 
the 


sourcefulness is in 
use Ol burlap and aad on bags in mak- 


‘| 


depression and low-price period, accord- ing clothing. At a recent demonstration 
| ing to an oral statement Oct. 6 by J. A. Of the possibilities of such use of formerly 
Evans, Associate Chief of the Extension waste materials, about 75 farm women 
Service, Department of Agriculture, took part in a sort of “style show” in 
| While “hard times” have injured agri- which the costumes were made from such 
|culture along with other fields of en- bags. There were few costumes that cost 
|deavor, Mr. Evans said, such facters a6 more than $2 or $3, and many of them 
education, home environment, clothing, Cost less than $1, but, by dying the ma- 
j}and radio reception on the tarm seem Uerials and by care in dressmaking, the 
|to have deteriorated much less than had women had produced many outfits which 
been expected, Farmers in thousands of would have been satisfactory in the best 
cases are being surprised at the amount ©! Company and in most exclusive place 
of actual cash which they have available Burlap. bags can be dyed in delicaic 
lo pay debts and expenses, he added. The Colors and given the appearance of cloah 
Jollowing information also was” given of yood quality, and the women had ac- 
orally by Mr. Evans’ complished this Similar effects can bé 
A severe shorvage of cash had been ex- and were obtained with cotton bags. 
pected in agricultural regions as a result Hard times usually do not interfer 
of the depression and low prices, and this materially with the education of rural 
has materialized to a large extent. How- children. The children can alniost be 
ever, the farmer and his family are mak- provided with clothing suitable for use in 
ing their intelligence, skill, and industry the rural schools, and the farm women 
take up much of the slack in their cul- Dave shown great ingenuity in providing 
ltural life which normally would result clothing for their children 
from lack of cash. This ingenuity has not been confined 
Waste. products of agriculture are being to clothing. Burlap bags have been dyed, 
used to an enormous extent to make up cut into strips, and made into beautiful 


hand-woven rugs to adorn the farm home 
Corn husks, immersed in water and woven 
while wet, also are being used by farm 
women in the manufacture of quite sightly 
rugs, and of baskets, mats, wall decora- 
tions, and similar products. } 


the lack of things resulting from low cash 
lincome. Probably the greatest stimulus 
|/to home demonstration work has come 
during the last year, and farm women are 
meking many articles which they would 
purchase in times of greater income. 
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posal by Cuba 


To Sus spend Tariff 


Increases Studied 


Pan American Conference 
Will Hold Unscheduled 
Plenary Session 
sider the Plan 


to Con- 


Stabilized Cur rency 
Predicted for Latins 


Prof. Edward Sensual Urges 
Maintenance of Gold Stand- 


ard; Maritime Services to 
Be Investigated 
Proceeding with its consideration of 
Ways and means to smooth the pathway 
of commerce between the Americas, the 


second plenary session of the Fourth Pan 
American Commercial Conference, Oct. 6, 
became involved in a debate over a Cuban 
tariff moratorium proposal that resulted 
in an agreement to hold an unscheduled 
plenary session, Oct. 7 

The Cuban proposal, previously 
public by the delegation of that country, 
was offered by Gustave Gutierrez and J. 
Varela, of Uruguay, the Acting Chairman, 
ruled+thaf the proposal should go to the 
Conferente Commitiee on Resolutions. 
Daniel Cosio, a delegate of Mexico, took 
issue with the Chair and a lengthy de- 
bate ensued that was ended only when ati 
agreement Was suggested that further dis- 


made 


cussion be taken up in the unscheduled 
plenary meeting ‘The Cuban proposal 
was printed in full text in the issue of 
Oct. 6.) 


Consideration Opposed 


During the course of the debate, there 
were demands respecting consideration of 
the tariff question in open session “that 
the matter be aired.” Against these were 
arguments that the matter was political 
and, therefore, not in the scope of the 
conference which is commercial in char- 
acter, 

Besides this difference of opinion, there 
arose a question whether the subject 
should be referred to the Resolutions 
Committee or to Group I, a sectional body, 
for consideration. The Cuban spokes- 
men declared they had no interest in this 
point; their sole aim was to have the 


;question discussed and acted on by the 


conierence, 

The proposal embodies a plan to bind 
the signatory nations to refrain from in- 
; creasing tariffs for the ensuing two yeas 
land that a body of technicians in the sub- 
Ject of tariff be created to study general 
economic questions in the meantime. The 
Chairman said it was evident that a wide 
divergence of views exist and that a 
thorough study should be given the mat- 
His decision to send the subject to the 
Resolutions Committee, however, he ex- 
plained, was predicated on the construc- 
he made of the rules of the Con- 
ference. These were clear, he asserted, and 
did not permit consideration of the sub- 
ject until either the Resolutions Commit- 
tee or a section had given the matter its 
attention 

Dr. Kemmerer Heard 

The second plenary session, prior 
outcropping of the tariff question, 
Prof. Edwin Walter Kemmercr predict 
that substantial progress will be made 
during the next decade in the direction 
of Latin American currency stabiliza- 
tion (The full text of the address is 
printed on page 5.) 

At the same session, the Conference took 
its first official action by adoption of a 
resolution providing for technical study 
of the question of establishing maritime 
service connecting #i of the Americas. 
The resolution, adopted without dissent, 
recommended that the Governing Board 


to the 
heard 


[Continued Page 2, 


on Column 4.) 


World Discussion 
On Cotton Sought 


Request Made of President by 
Representative McDuffie 


President Hoover 
Representative 
Ala., 


was urged Oct. 6 by 

McDuffie (Dem.), of Msn 
who conferred with him eat 
to call an international 
conference at the earliest possible date 
“with a view of finding a solution for the 
many problems now confronting the pro- 
ducer of cotton.” 

Request for the calling of such a con- 
ference was made in a letter Representa- 
tive McDuffie presented to the President. 
The letter follows in full text: 

My dear Mr. Rresideni: While recognizing 
the problems involved in the enforcement 
of an international agreement to curtail 
the acreage to be planted in cotton for 
the next coiton year much good might 
be derived from a conference of all the 
cotton producing nations 


Indeed, the problem of new uses for 
cotton, while being studied by a bureau 
of our Government, should be given con- 
sideration in such conference, as well 
as the question of marketing and the 
An international 
discussion of the overproduction of cot- 
ton could certainly work no injury to the 
industry, and there much probability 
it would impress cotton producers every= 


a 


is 


where of the absolute necessity of cure 
tailing acreage 
The latest and best figures available 


show the world consumption of cotton for 


ag 


the cotton year 1928-1929 Was 25,882,000 
bales: for 1929-1930 25,209,000 bales, and 
for the year 1930-1931, 28,483,000 bales, 
Che world production of cotton in 1930- 
1931 was 26,400,000 bales. Of the world 
consumption in 1930-1931, 48.5 per cent 
was American cotton, whereas in 1929- 
1930 51.7 per cent of the world consump- 
tion Wi American cotton. 

The tots il consumption of American cote 
ton ji 1931 was only 10,907,000 bales 
as agi 095.000 bales for the year 





15,076,000 for 1928-1929, and the 
of 1925-1927 the 


1929-1930; 
record consumption year 


world used 15,780,000 bales of American 
cotton. This shows a decrease last year 
in the consumption of American cotion 


under the consumption 
27 per cent decrease 


of 30.9 per cent 
of the year 1926-1027; 


[Continued on “Page 4, Column 1) 
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_wAmericatis Urged 
|. Po Maintain Their 
Foreign Markets 


‘Nationalism Is 

* * In Depression, Director of 
Commerce Bureau Tells 
Export Managers 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 6—Maintenance 
f its position in foreign markets is 


he vital problem facing American export | 
‘trade in the present time when “national- | 
in| 


ism is the watchword of the day 
economics,” Frederick M. Feiker, Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, de- 
clared here tonight. 


Tariff changes and credit conditions are | 


sources of the great bulk of the problems 
confronting the American export, Mr. 
Feiker explained, but the diversifiged 
character of American exports should 
gnake this country’s foreign trade feel the 
Stimulus of recovery early. 
Declares Remedies Beneficial 

Commercial policies of foreign coun- 
tries have been largely dominated by the 
_fiepression in the past year, Mr. Feiker 
declared. Every economic remedy, eco- 
nomic revulsion, and makeshift, he added, 


however, is doing its part to move the} 
{ 


world along the road to “economic health.” 
The network of tariffs is one of the most 
important factors to contend with, the Di- 
rector said, but there are only two inde- 
pendent countries of the world where 
American goods are not receiving equality 
© ftariff treatment. Unles stariff agree- 
ment sbecome discriminatory, he pointed 
out, American foreign trade should bene- 
fit from improved purchasing power re- 
sulting from these protective measures. 


Urges Market Cultivation 


Cultivation of foreign markets is im-' 


perative in order to have a profitable for- 
eign trade after business recovers, he 
warned. An authorized summary of the 
‘address, made before the New York Export 
Managers Club, follows in full text: 
The world today faces international com- 
petitive conditions such as it has seldom 
known. All around as nations are aban- 
‘doning commercial policies that have long 
endured, usages sanctified by generations 
of traders are losing their force, economic 
“pressure is overturning laws that have 
“stood for decades. 
England and the Scandinavian countries 


abandon the gold standard and the reper-, 


cussions circle the globe. Great American 
exporters face cancellations of orders of 
long standing, as their foreign customers 
determine to exhaust inventories abroad, 
exchange arise over night in country after 

"country, and the American exporter finds 
that eternal vigilance is the price of con- 
tinuing to serve his foreign customers. 

Exporters’ Problems 


The great bulk of problems which the | 


American exporter is facing today arise 
out of tariff changes, and credit condi- 
tions. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most important 
factors to contend with in the mainte- 
mance of American export trade is the 
necwork of foreign tariffs and the related 
trade-control measures of foreign coun- 
tries. While the motives explaining any 
particular tariff action of a foreign gov- 
wernment may have been various, broadly 
speaking, the commercial policies of for- 
veign countries during the past year or 
so have been largely dominated by the de- 
pression. - 

With overproduction, falling prices, un- 
‘employment, curtailed purchasing, ad- 
verse trade balances, depreciating exchange 
—one or more of these—afflicting almost 
every country, it is not surprising that 
“Many governments have resorted to what- 
ever measures suggested themselves that 
promised at least .to alleviate the par- 
ticular immediate difficulties. Increased 
import duties or other restrictive measures 
against imports are one of the obvious 
first-aid measures. 

On the other hand, in the effort to dis- 
pose of surpluses against glutted world 
markets and low prices, or to improve do- 
mestic prices, a variety of devices to stim- 
ulate exports has been experimented with. 
These have included dumping, subsidies 
,4{straight or disguised), monopolies and 
other governmental attempts to hold up 
prices or to control the movement of par- 
ticular commodities. With the agricul- 
tural depression the more prolonged and 
pronounced in most countries, the ma- 
jority of recent tariff changes and trade- 
control measures—on both imports and 
exports—have involved agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

Foreign Bars Tightened 

,. The individual American exporter knows 
that there has been, in many of his for- 
eign markets, a tightening of the bars 
against imports and the interchange of 
goods. Some countries have indeed re- 
sisted the pressure for greater restrictions 
against importations, and not all com- 
modities have been involved in the 
changes made in any given market. 

However, scanning the heavens for some 
rays of cheer, a number appear 
may grow brighter as time goes on. 

Unlike those countries depending for 
their foreign trade upon one or two, or a 
handful, of crops or products, the broadly 

diversified character of American exports 
should make our foreign trade feel early 
the stimulus of recovery, whichever lines 
of world trade pick up first. 

American exporters can find satisfac- 
tion in the assurance that, with limited 
exceptions, their goods can enter foreign 
markets on as favorable tariff terms as 
those of their competitors from any other 
country. 
iffs existing between mother countries and 
their colonial areas, and between certain 
parts of the British Empire, there are 
Only two independent countries of the 
world where American goods are not re- 
@eiving equality of tariff treatment with 
those of the most-favored nation. 

_ Principle Unimpaired 

Despite the considerable criticism heard 

in Europe of the most-favored-nation ob- 


ligation, now built into most existing trea- | 


ties, on the grounds that this prevents the 
working out of special arrangements be- 
tween various sets o rgroups of European 
countries, and despite the numerous ar- 
rangements that have already been pro- 
posed for evading this obligation to treat all 
treaty countries equally, no material im- 
pairment of this time-honored principle 
in commercial policy has thus far actually 
resulted. While further attempts in this 
direction are to be expected, the self- 
interest of many of the important foreign 
countries in being assured equality of 
access to common markets will probably 
operate to prevent any very material 
weakening of the most-favored-nation 
principle. 

A sense of common distress has led sev- 
eral groups of countries to come together 
during the past year to consider plans for 
closer economic cooperation, either by 
moderating the barriers to the exchange 
of goods between them, or by common 
action in the marketing of surplus prod- 
ucts. The international convention 
the Abolition of Import and Export Pro- 
hibitions and Restrictions, ‘which, failed 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 2.) 





Illinois Retail Sales 


Retail stores in Illinois ;sold $3,687,370,- 
Per 


856 worth of merchandise in 1929. 


capita sales to the population of 17,630,654 
averaged $483.23. 
‘ merce.) 


(Department of Com- 


? 


Watchword | 


which | 


Aside from the preferential tar- | 


for 


Texas Legislature 
Concludes Session 


Limitation of Cotton Acreage 
Is Among Bills Passed at 
Second Session 


AUusTIN, Tex., Oct. 6. 
The second called session of the Legis- 
‘lature adjourned Oct. 3 after having been 
in session since Sept. 8. 

The Legislature passed and Governor 
Sterling has approved bills limiting cotton 
acreage, repealing an occupation tax on 
peddlers, and providing for a moratorium 
on tax penalty bills. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, James V. Allred, has ruled that the 
moratorium measure is void. 

The session also passed a bill for the 
assumption of $6,200,000 of local road bond | 
payments annually out of the gasoline 
tax. Governor Sterling has announced 
orally that he will veto this measure. 

A bil to restore state-owned streambeds 
to oil and gas development by the State 
or under lease was passed and Governor 


Sterling has stated that he will ap- 
| prove it. 

On the final day of the session the 
House refused to suspend its rules to} 
consider a bill for Congressional re- 
districting. 


A measure levying an annual tax of 
$150 on operators of loan companies was 
passed and is pending before the Gov- 
ernor. If approved, it will become effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1932. 


Public Hearing 
— On Standards of 


| 


| Bread Scheduled 


| 
‘Committee of Department 


Of Agriculture to Hear 
Views on Definitions for 


Milk and Rye Bread 


Tuesday, Oct. 27, 1931, is the date set 
by the Food Standards Committee for a 
public hearing on proposed definitions for 
milk bread and for rye bread. The hear- 
ing will be at 10 a. m. in Room 411, Bieber 


Building, 1358 B Street, S. W., Washing- 
ton. D. C. 

The purpose of this hearing is to re- 
ceive comments, either oral or written, 
from the consuming public, food and drug 
‘officials, the baking industry, and all 
others interested. The proposed defini- 
tions are as follows: 

Milk bread is the product, in the form 
of loaves or smaller units, obtained by | 
baking a leavened and kneaded mixture 
of flour, salt, yeast, and milk or its equiva: 
lent (milk solids and water in the pro- 
portions normal to milk); with or without 
also contain diastiatic and proteolytic fer- 
mentable carbohydrate substance. It may 
also contain diastatis and/ proteolytic fer- 
ments, and such minute amounts of un- 
objectionable salts as serve solely as yeast 
nutrients.* The flour ingredient may in- 
clude not more than 3 per cent of_other 
edible farinaceous substance. Milk *bread 
|contains, one hour or more after baking, 
not more than 38 per cent of moisture. 


Definition of Rye Bread 


Rye bread is the product, in the form of 
loaves or smaller units, obtained by bak- 
ing a leavened and kneaded mixture of 
rye flour, or of rye flour and a wheat 
flour, with water, salt, and yeast; with | 
or without edible fat or oil, milk or a 
milk product, sugar and/or other fer- 
mentable carbohydrate substance. It may 
contain diastatic and/or proteolytic fer- 
ments, and such minute amounts of un- 
objectionable salts as serve solely as yeast 
nutrients.* The total flour ingredients, of 
which rye flour constitutes not less than 
;one-third, may include not more than 3 
| per cent of other edible farinaceous sub- 
stance. Rye bread contains, one hour or | 
more after baking, not more than 38 per 
cent of moisture. 

“The propriety of the use of minute 
quantities of oxidizing agents as enzyme 
activators is reserved for future consid- | 
eration and without prejudice —IJssued by 
the Department of Agriculture. 





Review Asked of Ruling 
On Oil Filter Patents | 


The General Motors Corporation and 
its subsidiary, A C Spark Plug Company, | 
filed a petition, on Oct. 6, with the Su-| 
preme Court of the United States seeking | 
its review and reversal of the decision | 
holding they had infringed patents cover- | 
ing oil filters for use in the lubricating 
systems of internal combustion engines. | 
The patents involved are Nos. 1594334 
and 1594335 granted to Ernest J. Sweet- | 
land under which Motor Improvements, 
Inc., as exclusive licensee, manufactures 
| the oil filter, known as the “Purolator.” 
| The lower court held these patents valid 
and infringed, but sustained the claim 
that other patents involved are invalid. 





{ 
Buses in Sweden | 
Three-axle buses, found to rl re | 

; ses, in more | 
smoothly than the usual type, along with | 
| Passenger trailers, have been delivered to 
| Swedish State Railways for use as feeders | 
to railways. 


(Department of Commerce.) 
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ONE OF THE HIGHEST STORAGE, DAMS IN AMERICA 











T= abundant and reliable water 
- supply for irrigation of the Rio 
Grande Reclamation project in Texas 
and New Mexico comes from the reg- 
ulated flow of the Rio Grande, it is 
stated by the National Reclamation 
Service in a review of Federal irrigation 
projects, reecntly made public. The 
outstanding engineering feature is the 
Elephant Butte storage dam and reser- 


voir; flood waters are stored and re- 
leased as required. The dam is 306 feet 
in height—exceeded only by four other 
storage dams, two built and two build- 
ing, in the United States—above lowest 
foundation; the crest length is 1,674 
feet, including a 400-foot spillway; the 
base width is 154 feet and the top width 
20 feet. It is a straight structure of 
the gravity type, built of rubble con- 
crete;. there are 550,000 yards of ma- 








More Prosecutions . |President H oover Will Seek Plan 
Of ‘National Unity’ in Depression 


Under Banking Laws | 
Shown During Year 


—_—_——_ | 
Fewer Procedings Under, 
Immigration Statutes Are| 
Noted in the’ Last Fiscal 


es Paily — YEARLY INDEX PAGE 1784 








Confers With Congress Leaders With Announced Aim of 
‘Setting Up Constructive Forces’ 


[Continued from Page 1] 
list of those invited to the conference of, resentative Hawley 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLIsHeD WITHOU 


T COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaILY 
— 








in ae eee a 
‘Hearing Scheduled 
_ On Plans for Canal 


Secretary Wilbur Seeks Views 
| On Proposed Contract for 

| All-American Project | 
An open hearing on the proposed form 
| of contract with the Imperial Valley Irri- | 
| gation District relating to the construc- 
| tion of the All-American Canal, to which 
| representatives of irrigation districts have 
| been invited,“has been called by Ray Ly- 
|}man Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
| and will be held at the Department of *the 
| Interior Oct. 22, the Secretary announced 
|; orally Oct. 6. : 

| Mr. ‘Wilbur stated that it is hfs wish 
|to get all interested parties together and 
to have those who are not satisfied with 
| the form which was recently approved by 
|certain of the directors of the district 
| present their views. Additional informa- 
tion om the proposed canal was supplied 
at the Bureau of Reclamation as follows: 

The proposed canal, the largest in the 

| world, is part of the Hoover Dam project, 

and will carry water from the Colorado 
River to the Imperial and Coachella val- 
leys in the southeastern part of Cali- 
fornia. The cost is estimated at $38,- 
500,000. 

The All-American Canal will be 75 miles 
long. An initial diversion of 15,000 cubic 
feet per second is planned, which includes 
a water supply for the Yuma project. The 
maximum section of the canal will be 


about 200 feet wide at the water surface, 
134 feet bottom width, and 22 feet deep. 





Conference Called | 


To Expedite Relief | 
For War Veterans 


sonry in the structure. Beside the 400- 
foot spillway with a maximum capacity 
of 16,000 feet, there is a movable spill- 
way of four wells, each 10 feet in diam- 
eter, located on a rock bench a short 
distance upstream. The storage reesrvoir 
covers an area of 40,000 acres, with a 


one-foot storage capacity of 2,638,860 s * ; 
garda, We ak Of the dom, ond anil ‘Gen. Hines Summons Field 


way with the entire storage system Managers to Find Means | 


was $5,216,430. aera | 
= To Improve Service and) 


Effect New Economies | 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
is opportune for a closer coordination of 
| effort and a general catching up of any 
remaining loose ends which tend toward | 
| waste of time or money in the rendering | 
of service to the veterans. ! 
“The conference will continue for seven | 
|days and will afford the field managers 
}@n opportunity to obtain first-hand in- | 
formation pertaining to the work of the | 


(Rep.), of Salem, | new services recently combine dwith the | 


i 


Year, However 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


Congress leaders. 

| In response to the call a number of 
{members of both Houses came to supple- 
‘ ment those invited already in Washington. 


Oreg., was still out on the Pacific coast. 
| Representative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, 
:N. Y¥., chairman of the House Committee 
; on Rules, sent word ahead he would ar- 


| Veterans’ Bureau, in addition to being 
able to submit for the consideration of 
the conference any problems of adminis- 
tration or procedure in connection with 


'of the year 1,602 cases. 


\zation laws show that there were 489 pro- | 


|the naturalization laws during the year 


|four acquittals and nine discontinued. 


for an alien to enter the United States | Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 
after having been deported, or to enter| Haven, Conn., Majority Leader of the 
without inspection or by wilfully false | House, was at George’s Mills, on Lake 
and misleading statements, there has been | Sunapee, New Hampshire, and left im- 
a decrease in the number of criminal im- | mediately for Washington, Representative 
migration cases during the year. For the| Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Texas, left his 
previons year, 7,001 prosecutions were | home on the Mexican border and arrived 
commenced as compared with 6,293 com- | late on Oct. 5, although his previously an- | 


cases were terminated in the previous year | in November. 


Representative McFadden | 
as compared with 6,055 this year. 


During the year | delphia for Washington. 


Fines, penalties and 
feitures imposed aggregated $276,831. 


Prosecutions arising under the naturali- | Hoover and who said he favors a substan- | 


| riye in time for the conference, and Rep- 


| (Rep.), 
;/menced during the past year, while 6,910 | nounced plan was to come to Washington (Dem.), of Americus, Ga. 


| (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., chairman of the| Senators Reed 
In prosecuting violations of the postal | House Committee on Banking and Cur-|chairman of the Committee on Military! ignation of a subcommittee of the Fed- 
laws there were pending at the beginning | rency, caught a night train from Phila- | Affairs; Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Chairman | eral Board of Hospitalization to go to Ar- | 


Representative | of the Committee on Foreign Relations; | kansas to determine the 
11.830 cases were commenced and there | Brand (Dem.), of Athens, Ga., a minority | Watson 
was left pending at the end of the year | member of the House Committee on Bank- | Vegder; 
11,334 cases. for- | ing and Currency, who approved the orig- | Minority Leader,; 


inal moratorium proposal of President | Mississippi; Walsh (Dem.), of Montana. | of Hospitalization, consisting of Surgeon 


the coordination of the combined func- | 


tions which have recently been placed 
| under their jurisdiction. 
: | “The three major service organiaztions, 
Other members were invited. |the American Legion, Veterans of For- 
These included Representatives Luce!eign Wars, and the Disabled American | 
of -Waitham, Mass.; Aldrich| Veterans of the World War, and the! 
(Rep.), of Providence, R. I.; and Crisp| American Red Cross, wil] be jmvited’ to 
| participate in the conference.” 


A group .of Senators, invited included | Situation in Arkansas 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania,; General Hines also announced the des- 


resentative McDuffie (Dem.), of Monroe- 
ville, Ala., minority: whip of the House, 
was already in Washington. 





needs of the 


(Rep.), of Indiana, Majority | State for additional hospital facilities. 
Robinson (Dein.), of Arkansas,; The announcement follows in full text: 
Harrison (Dem.), of| A subcommittee of the Federal Board | 


Also Sehators King (Dem.), of Utah; | George E. Ijams, Assistant Administrator 


tial extension of the moratorium period,” | Wagner (Dem.), of New York; Bingham | of Veterans’ Affairs, was designated yes- 


ceedings to cancel certificates of naturali-| was another of the guests from that | (Rep.), of Connecticut; and Glass (Dem.),| terday by the Federal Board of Hospital- 


these cases terminated, 341 resulted fa- | 
vorably to the Government, one adversely, 
and 41 cases were dismissed or discon- | 
tinued, leaving pending at the end of the 
year 383 cases. 

Criminal prosecutions for violation of 


Committee. 

Representative Steagall. (Dem.), of| 
Ozark, Ala., who would be chairman of | 
the House Committee on Banking and | 


of a party change of control in the House, 
has been in Washington, much of the time 
for several weeks. 

From, the House Committee on Appro- 
| priations, Representative Byrns (Dem.), 
Criminal cases arising under the Fed-|of Nashville. Tenn., ranking minority 


numbered 132 and there were terminated 
94 cases of which 75 were convictions, | 


'of Virginia. 


.| ization to visit the State of Arkansas for 
| the purpose of definitely determining .the 


Minority Conference 
. ; : j}actual need of additional hospital facili- 
Minority Leader Robinson called a con- ties for that State and the best location 


Currency under seniority rule in the event | ference of the minority Senators he could | for a new general hospital, having in 


reach during the day, including Senators | mind the existing facilities now located 
Harrison and Walsh; Wagrler (Dem.), of | in the State of Arkansas. 
New York; Glass (Dem.), of Virginia; | To Inspect Sites 


Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma; Pittman| he Federal Board of Hospitalizati 
: : | spitalization 
(Dem.), of Nevada; Hull (Dem.), of Ten- | authorized the subcommittee to visit such 


eral antinarcotic law numbered 2,674 such 





member of that Committee who also has 


/and 416 convictions obtained. The amount | 


iia ee I | 


cases commenced and during the year 2,-| seniority right to the chairmanship in 
944 cases were terminated with 2,399 con-|the event of a change in the House con- 
victions. The amount of fines imposed | trol, came-By train. Representative Wood 
in these cases was $180,743. | (Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind. chairman of 

Prosecutions under the white slave traf- | the Committee, has not been reached. 
fic act numbered 467, 546 were terminated From the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, Representative Bacharach 
of fines imposed for infractions of this | (Rep.), of Atlantic City, N. J.. an active 
law aggregated $17,213. | majority member, came to Washington for 
The number of prosecutions arising un- | the conference, while the chairman, Rep- 
der war risk insurance commenced during |—— 
the year was 62. The number terminated 
55, and 35 convictions were secured with 
fines imposed aniounting to $1,610. 

A great variety of cases arose under 
violations of the Federal reserve act, na- 
tional banking act and the Federal farm 
loan act. There was a material increase | 
in the mumber of criminal national bank- | 
ing cases, which increased from 216 in| 
the previous year to 427. Cases arising 
under the Federal reserve act totaled 34, 
with 32 disposed of and under the Fed- | 
eral farm loan act 14 cases were instituted 


and 18 terminated. technical committee and that the com- 
Under the criminal features of the Fed- 


1 hank t t th Caen SR Rabon mitte make concrete recommendations to 
eral bankruptcy ac ere W k es | ; 

instituted and 197 disposed of, resulting in | the Seventh International Conference of 
108 convictions and 87 pleas of guilty. American States at Montevideo in De-| 
The number of cases pending at the close | cember, 1932. 
of the year was 320. The resolution, which had been consid- | 





| Suspension of Tariff 
Increases Is Studied 


Consider Proposal 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





nessee; Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, and 
| King (Dem.), of Utah. After the confer- 
ence Senator Robinson, as spokesman of 
the conference, said there was nothing to 
|}make public regarding the views ex- 
| pressed. 

“We do not know what the conference 
at the White House tonight is about. The 
message calling the conference was con- 


fidential and I have preserved confidence. | 


, locations as they found desirable, but par- 
ticularly directed that the Army and Navy 
,; General Hospital facilities be looked into, 
as well as existing Veterans’ Administra- 
| tion facilities at North Little Rock, Ark. 
The subcommittee had previously rec- 

; Ommended to the Federal Board of Hos- 
| Pitalization that the area in the Ozarks 


jing in the country are appalling; that 


Pan American Conference Will that there is a decline in commodity 


of the Pan American Union name 4& | tion of increased taxation at our confer- 


“I know that it has something to do) 
with the domestic economic situation. Our 
discussion today was to try to find out | 
what it is about and exchange views on | 
the subject,” Senator Robinson said. | 

Cooperation Offered 


“We all recognize that conditions exist- 





there is a total breakdown of confidence; | 


prices; that there exist great debts, all | President 
| oe to make the domestic situation News DEPARTMENT James.L. Bray EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
| us\reaaing. C. G. Marshall, Manager Secretary-Treasurer Robert D. Chase, Director 


“There was no discussion of the ques- | 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
ence today. Victor Whitlock, Director 
“We all know that a certain condition | 
prevails in this country and we are will-| 
ing to collaborate in anything we can do} 
that would be helpful, but we would not | 
attempt to commit ourselves until we are | 
advised why the conference is called. 
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Largest Decline 


In Gold Holdings 
Shown for Month 


Earmarkings Result in Loss 


Of 255 Millions, New 






4 


York Federal Reserve’ 


Bank Says in Review 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 6—The largest 
monthly loss of gold ever experienced by 
the United States occurred in September 
of this year, according to the monthly re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 

The section of the review dealing with 
gold movement follows in full text: 

During the month of September, ear- 
markings of gold for foreign central banks 
and exports to several European coun- 
tries were considerably in excess of the 
amount of gold imported and resulted in 
a reduction of about $255,000,000 in the 
monetary gold stock of the United States, 
the largest monthly loss evér recorded. 

Loss in Earmarking 

The earmarking transactions alone 
chiefly consummated on and after Sept. 
21, accounted for a net loss of $277,000,000 
of gold. Withdrawals of gold for export 
in the second half of the month totaled 
$28,700,000, of which $23,600,000 went to 
France, $4,200,000 to Holland, $700,000 to 
Switzerland, and minor amounts to sev- 
eral other European countries. 

The actual exports of gold were more 
than offset by further imports totaling 
$46,000,000. Of this amount $25,700,000 
was received at New York from Argentina, 
$6,300,000 from Canada, $3,600,000 from 
Mexico, $2,900,000 from Colombia, and $2,- 
000,000 from Peru, while $3,500,000 arrived 
at San Francisco from China. 

Monetary Gains for Year 

Nothwithstanding the large loss of gold 
in September, the monetary gold stock of 
this country still shows a gain of about 


'$145,000,000 for the year to date. 


The Bank of England increased its gold 
holdings by about $7,500,000 during Sep- 
tember. The principal acquisitions in- 
¢luded the purchase of $10,000,000 South 
African gold in the market, the receipt of 
$2,750,000 in sovereigns from South Africa, 
and the release of $4,300,000 of gold from 
earmark. A total of $21,500,000 was with- 
drawn from the Bank of England for 
shipment to Holland before the suspension 
of gold payments by the bank was an- 
nounced. 


Action Not Yet Taken 
On Atlantic Lines Contract 
A group of shipping interests consisting 


of Paul W. Chapman, R. Stanley Dollar 
and Kenneth D. Dawson has not yet sig- 


| nified its intention of accepting or turn- 


ing down a contract to buy the United 
States Lines, north Atlantic shipping 
service, it was announced orally at the 
United States Shipping Board, following a 
meeting Oct. 6. 

The Board recently drew up a contract 


| owner of the lines, and the two west coast 


shipping men, with instructions to “take 
it or leave it.” Disposal of the lines has 
been pending since Mr. Chapman advised 
the Board several months ago that he 
would be unable to meet certain financial 
obligations incurred when he acquired the 
lines about three years ago and in build- 
ing two new ships, now under con- 
struction. 





Vice President to Attend 
Senator Morrow’s Funeral 


President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House Oct. 6, has 
selected the Vice President, Charles Gur- 
tis to represent him personally at fufféral 
services of the late Senator Morrow 
(Rep.), of New Jersey, at Englewood Oct. 
"7. The President, it was explained, would 
be unable to attend becfluse of pressure 
of public business. 


* 


¥ 


in the vicinity of Fayetteville, Ark., be 


surveyed in view of the fact that it was 
expected that the new facility will draw 
patients from southwestern Missouri, from 
southeastern Kansas and northeastern 
Oklahoma. 
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cial Conference resolves: 


{countries of America; and 


|in the shortest possible time a meeting of | 


“I have not received the slightest in- 
formation that the question of the year’s 
moratorium, or of an extension of the 
moratorium for two years more, is to be 
considered. We have not been advised 
just what is the purpose of the conference 
except that it is on domestic economic 
conditions.” 


ered previously by a Conference section, 
follows in full text: | 

“The Fourth Pan American Commer- 
To adhere to| 
the resolution of the Sixth International | 
Conference of American States at Havana | 
in 1928 relative to the establishment of | 
maritime services connecting all the| 


“Recommends to the governing board of 


the Pan American Union that it convene ference should transfer arbitration from 


a theory into a familiar and integral part 


technical experts of the American Re- | °! every business transaction. 


| publics to study the problem and present 
concrete conclusions through the inter- 
mediary of the Pan American Union to 
the Seventh International Conference of 


| plauded by 


and South America and the trade bodies 
the American States which will meet at Of those countries among many of which 
Montevideo in December, 1932.” jhe has “served as fiscal expert and ad- 


Chairman Fletcher Speaks | vase, 


, It was the view of the speaker that 
The operations of the United States while the gold standard is “far from a 
Tariff Commission and the purposes it is! perfect monetary standard,” the prospects 
intended to serve were described by its) are that such improvements as are made 
| Chairman, Henry P. Fletcher. Mr. Fletcher) are going to be made througlt improve- 
outlined for the delegates the system em-| ment of the gold standard. This will be 
ployed by the Commission in its effort) accomplished, he suggested, through in- 
|to adjust rates under the flexible provi-/ ternational cooperative effort. In this 
sions of the Tariff Act of 1930, adding 


| ach connection, Prof. Kemmerer declared the 
| that the Commission had become a great| need obtained for frequent conferences 
reservoir of information on tariff subjects 


; 7 between officials of the central banks of 
eae interested parties could come for | the Americas that a better understanding 
The Chairman of the Commission an-| ™* ee re _ > had. 
nounced that the United States had ad- wequens Air Service 
mitted free of duty 67 per cent of the im-| The prediction that five years more will 
ports in 1929 from the countries partici-| see international -air service 
pating in the conference; that in 1930, 69| Americas providing one or two trips per 
per cent of the imports from the Latin|day instead of one and one-half round 
American states had entered free, and| trips a week was made by Juan T. Trippe, 
predicted that the percentage would be! president of the Pan American Airways, 
higher in 1931. 
A plea for international commercial! airway development. 
arbitration was made by Floyd B. Odlum, 








tion Association. He declared that com-|eral governments aided. 
low the policies maintained respecting set-|stacles hindering expansion. 


tlement of international political ques- He said that the people ofthe severa 
tions. 


Prof. Kemmerer’s address was loudly ap- | 
the 500 delegates who had, 
come from all of the republics of North 


among the 


during a group meeting which considered 


Mr. Trippe said, however, that his fore- 
vice president of the American Arbitra-| cast could not materialize unless the sev- 
He suggested 
mercial arbitration should naturally fol-| that the governments could remove ob- 


His plea, he said, was that the| countries were ready to support greater 
\Fourth Pan American Commercial Con- service. 
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Effects of Gold 


Standard Action 
Called Complex 


Banking and Credit Situa-| 
tion Abroad Reviewed by| 
Federal Reserve Bank of | 
New York 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 5—The effects 
upon the rest of the world of the British | 
action in suspending the law requiring 
the Bank of England to sell gold at fixed 
prices cannot be calculated “in their va- 
riety and complexity” so soon after the 
event, according to an analysis of the for-| 
eign situation in the mouthly review of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
just released for publication. 


The section of the review dealing with 
banking and credit abroad follows in full 
text: 


A critical point in international mone- 
tary affairs was reached during Septem- 
ber, and, as in the previous month, Lon- 
don was the center of financial disturb- 
ance. In the first three weeks of Sep- 
tember it had become known that the 
credit of $400,000,000 extended by French 
and American bankers to the British Gov- 
ernment had not adequately served to re- 
pulse those factors which were exercising 
a depressing influence upon sterling ex- 
change. On Sept. 20, after consultation 
with the Bank of England, the British 
Government announced that the bank 
would no longer be required by law “to 
sell gold at fixed prices,” the London stock 
exchange would not be opened on the fol- 
lowing day, and the commercial banks 
would “cooperate in restricting purchases 
by British citizens of foreign exchange 
ekcept those required for the actual needs 
of trade or for meeting contracts.” 


Britain’s Action Reviewed 


It was added that if further measures 
prove to be advisable, “his Majesty’s gov- 
gee will not hesitate to take them.” 

he chief reason given for this decision 
was that “since the middle of July. funds 
amounting to more than £200,000,000 have 
been withdrawn from the London mar- 
ket,” and “during the last few days with- 
drawals of foreign balances have accel- 
erated so sharply that his Majesty’s gov- 
ernment felt they were bound to take the 
above decision.” The statements contained 
the following declaration: “This decision 
will, of course, not affect the obligations 
of his Majesty’s government or of the 
Bank of England which are payable in 
foreign currencies.” Simultaneously the 
Bank-of England announced the raising 
of its discount rate from 4': to 6 per 
cent. 


On Monday, Sept. 21, the British Par- 
liament passed the “Gold Standard 
(Amendment) Act, 1931,” which = sus- 
pended the force of subsection 2, section 
1 of the Gold Standard Act of 1925, re- 
leased the Bank of England from the ob- 
ligation to observe that subsection of the 
act, and empowered the treasury, for a 
period of six months “to make and from 
time to time to vary orders authorizing 
the taking of such measures in relation 
to the exchanges and otherwise as they 
may consider expedient for meeting dif- 
ficulties arising in connection with the 
suspension of the gold standard.” 


Provision of Law 


The subsection referred to had put upon 
the Bank of England the obligation to de- 
liver against legal tender, “gold bullion 
at the price of £3 17s 10'2d per ounce 
troy of gold of the standard of fineness 
prescribed for gold coin by the coinage 
act, 1870, but only in the form of bars 
containing approximately 400 ounces troy 
of fine gold.” A shipment of bar gold 
was sold on Sept. 24 in London at the 
rate of £5 3s 5d a fine ounce, which would 
give the British pound a gold value on 
that day cf slightly under $4, and a fur- 
ther small amount was sold on Sept. 29 
£5 5s 3d, indicating the gold value of the 
pound then as $3.928. 

The world-wide effects of the British 
decision cannot be calculated in their va- 
riety and complexity so soon after the 
event. News reports indicate that, apart 
from the closure for several days of most 
European and other stock markets, and 
the general demoralization of the foreign 
exchanges during that period, the follow- 
ing occurrences have taken place: In 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Egypt the 
normal operation of the gold standard has 
been suspended; in Italy some regulation 
of the acquisition of foreign exchange has 
been effected; Brazil by official announce- 
ment and Greece according to press re- 
port will now base their currencies on the 
United States dollar; the Portuguese es- 
cudo, which had been stabilized at the 
rate of 110 escudos to the pound sterling, 
will remain in that relationship; the In- 
dian rupee continues based on sterling; 
the South African pound, however, will, 
according to press dispatches, remain on 
the gold standard; and Canada’s inten- 
tion to maintain the gold standard was 
announced by the Canadian Prime Min- 
ister. 

The central banks of Czechoslovakia, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Italy, Greece, and Bulgaria and the 
Smperial Bank of India, followed the 
Bank of England in raising their several 
discount rates. 

Guarantee to Germany 


Elsewhere than in England, the most 
important event in the field of credit was 
the signing on Sept. 17, by all the inter- 
ested parties, of the so-called Stillhaltung 
Agreement between foreign creditors and 
German debtors in respect of short-term 
foreign banking accommodation extended 
to Germany. The agreement will run for 
six months from Sept. 1, 1931, and guar- 
antees Germany, during this period, the 
maintenance of all the foreign banking 
credit actually in use by German banks 
on July 31, 1931. 

The funds specifically excepted from the 
maintenance provisions of the agreement 
are (1) reichsmark balances held in Ger- 
man banks in the names of the foreign 
parties to the agreement, and (2) funds 
required in settlement cf overdue and/or 
maturing forward foreign exchange con- 
tracts between the parties to the agree- 
ment. The latter become payable on ma- 
turity eid transferrable into foreign cuf- 
rencies at the will of foreign creditor; of 
the reichsmark balances, 25 per cent of 
the total may be withdrawn and trans- 
ferred abroad within the first month after 
s'znature of contracts between individual 
creditors and debtors, and thereafter 15 
per cent becomes so available each month 
until the balance is exhausted. It is pro- 
vided, however, that if the Reichsbank 
represents to the Bank for International 
Settlements that the transfer of these 
funds abroad imperils the position of the 
reichsmark exchange, such transfer may 
be postponed from month to month within 
the life of the Stillhaltung Agreement. 











Army-Navy Football Game 
For Charity Is Arranged 
A post-season Army-Navy football game 


for the benefit of charity has been tenta- 
tively arranged by Rear Admiral Thomas 


C. Hart. Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md., and repre- 
sentatives of the Military Academy at 


West Point, N. Y., the Department of the 
Navy has been imformed, it was announced 
orally at the Department Oct. 6. 


.. The 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 6, 1931 








9:30 a. m.—Eugene Meyer, Governor 
of the ,Federal Reserve Board, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

9:45 a. m.—Former Senator Henry J. 
Allen (Rep.), of Kansas, who has been 
abroad making a study of the British 
and German Government social insur- 
ance and the “dole,” called to pay his 
respects. 

10 a. m.—Brigadier General Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, called to discuss veterans’ mat- 
ters. . 
10:15 a. m.—Senator Glenn (Rep.), of 
Illinois, called to discuss the general 
economic situation. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week). 

12:30—Representative McDuffie 
(Dem.), of Monroeville, Ala., called to 
urge the President to call an interna- 
tional cotton conference. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with the football team of 
Dakota Wesleyan University, of Mitchell, 
S. Dak. 

12:45 p. m.—Gov. George F. Shafer 
of North Dakota called to discuss De- 
partment of Agriculture feed regulations. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 

9 p. m.—The President at the White 
House conferred with leaders in the 
Senate and House to “advance a pro- 
gram of national unity in setting up 
constructive forces in place of destruc- 
tive forces now working in the depres- 
sion.” 


Substantial Gains 
In Enrollment of 


Colleges Reported 


Back-to-school Movement 
Said to Have Resulted in 
Higher Attendance, Les- 

_ sening Unemployed 


Efforts of colleges and universities to 
encourage students to continue their ed- 
ucational careers have resulted in in- 
creased enrollment and have prevented 
numbers of young people from joining the 
ranks of the unemployed, the President's 
Organizatiow on Unemployment Relief 
has just announced. 

Reports from more than 200 educational 
institutions show increased attendance, 
Fred C. Croxton, Assistant. Director of the 
Organization, said he had been informed 
by Miss Olga A. Jones, in charge of the 
“Back-to-School Movement.” Numerous 
colleges have been active in securing part- 
time employment for needy students, Miss 
Jones reported, and are to be congrat- 
ulated on the resuits of their campaign to 


provide financial assistance to under- 
graduates. 

Temporary Condition 
The large surplus of college-trained 


persons seeking professional work is con- 
sidered the result of purely temporary 
conditions, Miss Jones pointed out, and 
students remaining in 
will be able to secure positions for which 
they otherwise might not be eligible. 
The announcement follows in full text: 
“Increasing college enrollments this 
Fall, built up through efforts to assist 
students in remaining at their studies, are 
saving many young people from joining 
the jobless, according to a statement re- 
ceived by Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Di- 
rector of the President's Organization on 
Unemployment Relief, from Olga A. Jones, 
in charge of the Back-to-School move- 
ment for the President's Organization. 
“*Universities and colleges throughout 
the country,’ said Miss Jones, ‘have writ- 
ten the President’s Organization that they 
are making every effort to round up stu- 
dents who have not appeared in the class- 
rooms this yéar. For those who are found 
to be staying out for financial reasons the 
colleges are seeking to provide special 
scholarships or other arrangements, so 
that the education of these young people 
will not be disrupted by the depression. 
“‘Reports from over 200 colleges and 
universities show, almost without excep- 
tion, a heavy increase in attendance, due 
in a large measure to special efforts to 
keep students in school. This means that 
these young men and women are not 
thrown upon the labor market to com- 
pete with heads of families in the search 
for jobs or to enter work which often 
is unsatisfactory or temporary in nature, 
and leads only to enforced idleness later. 


Profit by Training 


“‘By continuing their education, these 
students are placing themselves in a bet- 
ter position to obtain responsible. employ- 
ment after their studies are completed. 
Although at present there is a large sur- 
plus of college trained people looking for 
professional work, just as there is a sur- 
plus of skilled and unskilled labor, it is 
the belief of educators that this condi- 
tion is only temporary. 

' “College training is becoming a require- 

ment in more and more lines of work so 
| that when conditions become normal there 
can be no doubt that the students who 
stay in school now will be able to occupy 
positions for which they would not be eli- 
gible otherwise. 

“*"The colleges are to be congratulated 
on the remarkable showing which they 
have made in maintaining needy students. 
In launching the Back-to-School move- 
ment, Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Director 
of the President’s Organization on Un- 
employment Relief, made the following 
recommendations in a letter to university 
and college presidents: Efforts to increase 
loan funds if necessary; addition of some 
emergency scholarships; remission of tui- 
tion in case the student’s need justifies 
this measure; acceptance of promissory 
notes or a definite amount of labor in 
exchange for tuition; and a_ careful 
check-up of students who do not return. 

“*The reports which we have received 
show that all these measures are in use 
and others as well. Numerous colleges 
have been active in securing part-time 
jobs for students in some line of college 
activity o- elsewhere in the community. 
Much of this placement is noncompetitive 
with regular workers. 

“*Punds to finance needy students have 
been provided through special contribu- 
tions, the use of college resources or credit, 
contributions by the students and faculty, 
proceeds from special football games, and 
other sources. 

“‘In addition to their response to the 
Back-to-School movement, the colleges 
are helping the present situation by ex- 
pediting construction and repair programs 
in order to create a demand for men and 
materials and at the same time to take 
advantage of existing low prices. Faculty 
members have contributed liberally to lo- 
cal relief funds.” 





Indian Rail Control 


The Indian Government is wholly or 
partially responsible for the control of 
approximately 88 per cent of the mileage 
of all of India’s railways in operation. 
‘(Department of Commerce.) 


school eventually | 
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Asked by Federal Judicial Congress 


Less Than Seven Per Cent Realized on Claims, Says Chief 
Justice Hughes in Conference Report; Additional Jurists 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


The number of pending cases, as thus 
reported, is as follows: 











Urged for Districts 





lay, we request the Attorney General to} 
draft and urge the passage of legislation | 
removing this limitation as to these speci- 


1930 1931 | Hed judgeships and making them perma- 
United States civil cases . 21,320 21,642 nent. 
Criminal cases .... 35,849 27, o> 
Private suits .... 37,151 36,776 Additional Judges 
Bankruptcy cases 61,410 66,423 Urged for Districts 
: ; 155,730 152,736/ Provision for Additional District Judges. 
The increase in the number. of bank-|—The Conference was of the opinion, as 


ruptey cases, that is, about 5,000 cases, | 


it was last year, that the removal of these 


can not be regarded ‘in view of what ap-/| limitations, and the appointment of suc- 


peers later in this report) as signifying 


a greatly 


increased pressure upon the} 


courts. The most significant fact in the! not give adequate relief. 
above statement is the decrease in crim-| after most careful 


cessors where vacancies now exist or will 
hereafter occur, as above mentioned, will 
The. Conference, 
consideration of the 


inal cases pending—a decrease. of nearly | need for additional judges, recommends 
&,000 cases. The decrease has occurred in the enactment of legislation makihg pro- 


62 districts; there are 29 districts report- | Vision for additional 
There is little variance | follows: 


ing an increase. 
in the totals for the two years.in the 


district judges as 


Two additional district judges for the 


other classes of cases. The Attorney Gen-/| Southern District of New York; one ad- 


eral reports that the reduction in the| ditional 


number of pending criminal cases and | 
also, to some extent, in the private suits, | 


district judge for the Eastern 


District of New York; one additional dis- | 


trict judge for the Northern District of 


indicates that considerable progress has| Georgia; one additional district judge for 


been made in the last year in clearing the| West Virginia; 


dockets and relieveing congestion. 

The comparison of cases commenced 
during the fiscal year with those com- 
menced during the previous year is as 
follows: 


1930 1931 ; 

United States civil cases .... 24,934 25,332 
Criminal CASCB 2... ccccesceses 87,305 83,747 
Private suits ......cccccsscccess 23,391 24,000 
Bankruptcy CASES ....ccssceee 62,845 65,335) 
198,475 198,414 


The comparison in the number of cases 
terminated shows the following: 





1930 1931 

United States civil cases ...... 24,722 25,010 
Criminal CaseS .....seeecccees 82,609 91,701 
Private Suits .....cccceseseees 23,743 24,375 
Bankruptcy cases ............ 60,548 60,322 
191,622 201,408 


one additional district 
judge for the Southern District of Texas; 
two additional 
Southern District of California; one ad- 
ditional district judge for the Western 
District of Missouri. 

With respect to the situation in Mis- 
souri, the Conference, upon an examina- 
tion of conditions there, is satisfied that 


additional judicial service is needed and! 


that an additional district judge, available 
for service in both the Eastern and West- 
ern Districts, would meet the exigency. 


| The Conference therefore recommended, as 


above stated, an additional district judge 


| for the Western District of Missouri, with 


There was an increase in cases brought | 
under the National Prohibition Act as fol- | 


lows: 

1930 1931 
Civil, commenced .........s..08 11,882 12,374 
Criminal, commenced .......... 56,992 57,405 | 


Of cases of this class there were termi- 
nated in 1930, 12,938 civil cases and 52,706 
criminal cases; and in 1931, 12,103 civil 
cases and 61,521 criminal cases. 


Despite the reduction in the total num- | 


ber of cases pending in the Federal courts, 
congestion continues to be a major prob- 
lem. 


Appellate Courts 
Well Up With Dockets 

Circuit Courts of Appeals.—It is gratify- 
ing to observe that no problem is pre- 


sented so far as the Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals are concerned. These appellate 


courts are well up with their work, and | 


such exceptions as temporarily exist are 
not serious. The Ninth Circuit has sus- 
tained sudden and grave losses in the 
deaths of Judges Gilbert, 
Rudkin. Judge Gilbert had long been in- 
capacitated, but Judges Dietrich and Rud- 
kin were suddenly stricken in the midst 
of their most useful activity. A successor 
to Judge Dietrich has already been ap- 
pointed, and on the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to Judge Rudkin, and with the leg- 
islative amendment recommended by the 
Conference for the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to Judge Gilbert, The Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the Ninth Circuit will be pro- 
vided with adequate judicial service. There 
is no need of additional circuit judges in 
other circuits. 

District Courts.—Nor is the problem of 
undue congestion in the Federal District 
Courts one that is general throughout the 
country. While the volume of business 
creates a pressure that is continuous and 
exacting, it is only in a comparatively 
few districts that the burden is excessive, 
or that additional judicial assistance is 
required. In some districts there is a seri- 
ous condition which demands relief. 
Conference considers it desirable that each 
circuit, so far as possible, should deal with 
its own needs, and that by appropriate 
assignments of district judges it should 
be sought to equalize their work and thus 
promote prompt administration. It is 
deemed undesirable that, except where ab- 
solutely necessary, judges should be called 
to service outside their circuit. This, 
however, apears to be inevitable, unless the 
judicial force in certain districts is in- 
creased. After careful consideration of 
the problem of congestion, and the need of 
additional judges, the conference decided 
upon the following recommendations: 


Proposes Change 


In Filling Vacancies 


Removal of restrictions in existing law 
as to apointment of successors.—The first 
recommendation relates to the removal of 
certain restrictions now imposed by stat- 
ute on the filling of vacancies which now 
exist or will arise. On this subject the 
Conference, reaffirming the views expressed 
at its session last year, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“By the act of Sept. 14, 1922 (sec. 3, Tit. 
28, U. S. Code) Congress created 20 addi- 
tional district judgeships; but in the be- 
lief that the need was temporary and liti- 
gations would decrease, it imposed the 
limitation that vacancies therein should 
not be filled, without a further special act. 
Experience has shown that the need was 
permanent, and in every instance (but 
one, New Mexico) where a vacancy has 
occurred, there has been no question of 
the need of continuing the judgeship; but 
the time involved in getting the necessary 
special act has caused delay and conges- 
tion. There now remain of vacancies that 
have occurred or will occur in these judge- 
ships so limited the following instances, 
in which the conference is of the opinion 
that provision should be made for the ap- 
pointment of successors, namely: 

“Two in the District of Massachusetts 
two in the Southern District of New York; 
one in the Eastern District of New York; 
one in the Western District of Pennsyl- 
vania; one in the Eastern District of 
Michigan; one in the Eastern District of 
Missouri; one in the Western District of 
Missouri; one in the District of New Jer- 


sey; one in the Northern District of 
Texas; one in the ‘Northern District of 
Ohio; one in the Southern District of 


California; one in the District of Arizona. 

“In the same general situation, through 
the existence of a limitation upon filling 
a vacincy and the demonstrated perma- 


the understanding that he shall be sub- 
ject to assignment, under provisions of 
existing law, for such service as may be 
necessary in the Eastern District of- Mis- 
souri. 

On consideration of the situation in 
Louisiana, the conference is satisfied that 
no additional judgeship is needed in the 
Western District of Louisiana. The Con- 
ference is further of the opinion that 
judicial service can be adequately main- 
tained in Louisiana by a combination of 
the Eastern and Western Districts. 

The conference is of the opinion that 
after providing the additional judgeships 
above specified no further provision for 
ddditional judges should be made in ex- 
isting districts at this time. 


Relief Assignment 


| Of District Judges 


Dietrich and | 


The | 


nent need that the vacancy, when occur- | 


ring, or which has occurred, shall be filled, 
are a circuit judgeship in the Ninth Cir- 
cuit (Act of March 1, 1929, section 213b, 
Tit. 28, U. S. Code), and a district judg- 
ship in the Southern District of Iowa 
(Act of Jan. 19, 1928, sec. 4 (i), Tit. 28, 
U. S. Code)—in both of which vacancies 
have occurred—and a district judgeship 


in the District of Minnesota (‘Act of 
March 2, 1925, section 4, Tit. 28, U. S. 
Code). The Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 


peals will be left with only three judges, 
while it has had four for many years and 
will need four; and the districts of Min- 
nesota and southern Iowa cannot do with- 
out these judgeships. 

“Accordingly, in order that from time 


}to time there be no interruption and de- 


- 


| tion 


Assignments of District Judges.—The 
conference has had brought to its atten- 
instances where the total business 
in two adjacent districts would not create 
an undue burden on two judges if it were 
equally divided, but where the existing 
unequal division gives the heavy district 
more than one judge can properly do. In 
our judgment, this situation does not 
justify us in recommending an additional 
judge for the heavy district. The remedy 
is for the senior circuit judge to deter- 
mine how much time during the year a 
judge of the lighter district can reasonably 
give to the heavy district, and then desig- 
nate him to duty therein accordingly. 
Such designation should not be for a few 
days, now and then, but for substantial, 
continuous periods, so that calendars may 
be arranged and disposed of; and should 
be pursuant to an adopted and an- 
nounced policy of definitely fixed times 


and periods. Statutory terms in the 
lighter district present no _ necessary 
obstacle, for they can usually be post- 


poned or rearranged. Such equalization 
of duty as between judges is clearly con- 
templated by law, and reasonable cooper- 
ation in bringing it about will greatly 
promote the efficiency and the good repute 
of the Federal judicial system. We ap- 
prove this policy of designations, and we 
think its judicious and reasonably in- 
sistent application will do much to relieve 
instances of congestion. The same policy 
is applicable, though in less degree, to all 
districts in the circuit, though not ad- 
jacent. 


Survey on Creation 


Of Districts Continued 

It was also the sense of the conference 
that provision should be made that in 
case any senior circuit judge is disabled 
by illness from exercising any power given 
or duty imposed by the Judicial Code such 


power or duty shall be exerted by the next, 


circuit judge in seniority, and the Confer- 

ence recommends to the Attorney General 

the proposal of legislation accordingly. 
Questions as to Creation of New Dis- 


Ship ‘George Washington’ 
To Be Taken From Service 


The steamship “George Washington,” of 
the United States Lines, will be removed 
from service for an indefinite time after 
her present trip overseas, it was an- 
nounced orally Oct. 6 at the United States 
Shipping Board. The following additional 
information was furnished: 

The United States Army transport 
“Somme” will take the place of the 
“George Washington,” starting her first 
voyage from New York Oct. 21. The 
Board has permitted the United States 
Lines to change the name of the “Somme” 
to the “American Importer.” 








Committee to Review 
Power Project Plans 


Engineers Will Study Columbia 
River Basin Development 


The findings in the report on the Co- 
lumbia River Basin project dealing with 
the prospects for power and irrigation in 
that region will be reviewed by a special 
committee at Spokane, Wash., Oct. 15, it 
was announced orally at the Bureau of 
Reclamation Oct. 6. The following addi- 
tional information on the meeting was 
supplied: 

The committee, in the form of a board 
of review, is composed of seven members, 
of which five are Bureau of Reclamation 
engineers and two Army engineers. 

They will study at first hand on the 
ground the suggestions and findings made 
by the Bureau of Reclamation engineers 
and by the Army engineers respectively. 


The report of the Army engineers, al-' 


ready submitted to the Bureau, is being 
studied by the engineers in Washington, 
D. C., and those at Denver, Colo. 

The conference of the two groups, each 
of which studied the project independ- 
ently, will result in some conclusion as 
to the various schemes of development 
which have been proposed. 

It is hoped that their views will be 
available for submission to Congress when 
it convenes. Not only the feasibility of 


power development and that of irrigation 
are under consideration, but schemes for 
the ultimate construction of an important 
' project are to be weighed. 


district judges for the} 





tricts and Changes in Existing Districts. | 


|Importance of Comprehensive Survey.— | 
| The Conference pointed out last year that | 


proposals had been made for the creation,.; 
not simply of additional judgeships, but 
of additional districts, which would in- | 
volve the provision of the positions and | 
facilities essential to the equipment of | 
new districts. It seemed to the Confer- 
ence that the time had come to consider | 
comprehensively the organization of dis- | 
tricts and to asc@rtain the best means of | 
promoting the economical and effective | 
administration of justice in the Federal 
courts, whether by division of districts, | 
consolidation of districts, or creation of | 
new districts. For this purpose a most 
careful study is needed. Last year the 
Conference requested the Attorney Gen- 
eral to make a survey, as exhaustive as 
he might find feasible and with estimates | 
of cost and efficiency, in order that the | 
necessary information should be laid be- 
fore the Conference. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has reported that, pursuant to this 
réquest, inquries have been made, and a 
summary of these inquries has been sub- 
mitted to the Conference. It appears 
that the survey has not yet been com- 
pleted and estimates relating to compara- 
| tive costs have not been compiled. The 
matter is under the careful consideration 


of the Attorney General who intends at| 


|the next Conference to supplement his 
| present progress report. 

Judicial Statistics—The Conferenee at 
}its last session took under consideration 
the possibility of improving the compila~ 
|tion of statistics of judicial work in the 
| Federal courts. Pursuant to the resolu- 
‘tion then adopted by 
{proposed forms were submitted for con- 


sideration. A further study of the subject | 


has led to the conclusion that, while some 
improvement in the present forms might 
be made, it would not go far enough un- 
bless there was put into operation, under 
|continuous supervision a thoroughgoing 
{plan in most, if not ail, of the districts. 
The information now obtainable through 
Statistics is useful to the senior circuit 
judge in making his report to the Con- 
ference, as, with his familiarity with con- 
ditions within his circuit, he is able to 
give the necessary interpretation of the 
figures presented. The tabulations, stand- 
ing alone and without such an exposition, 
are of but slight service for the purpose 
of forming a judgment of the comparative 
| work of the courts. The need is for such 
units of specification as will give an ade- 
quate view of the work of each court, for 
uniform methods in the keeping of sta- 
tistics, so that there may be a basis for 
comparison, and an expert supervision 
which will insure the maintenance of 
records in accordance with the plan 
adopted. 


Federal Bureau 
Of Statistics Urged 


The National Commission on Law Ob- 
|servance and Enforcement, after consid- 
ering reports upon the present defects in 
statistical methods and in the data com- 
|piled, has recommended that the com- 
| pilation and publishing of statistics of the 
Federal administration of justice should 
be committed to one bureau in the De- 
partment of Justice to the end that uni- 
form and adequate methods should be 
devised and that their prosecution should 


be competently supervised through the 
maintenance of a unified system. It is 
the sense of the Conference that 
there should be an improved organ- 
ization of this sort in the Depart- 
ment of Justice in order that the 
| objects sought by the tabulation 


of court statistics may measurably be at- 
tained. Meanwhile the Conference must 
of necessity rely upon the interpretation 
by the Senior Circuit Judges of the data 
in relation to judicial work as set forth 
in the reports of the respective circuits. 
Bankruptcy.—The Attorney General sub- 
mitted to the Conference a valuable mem- 
orandum relating to the administration 
of the bankruptcy law. This memoran- 
dum exhibits the results of an exhaus- 
| tive investigation into the whole question 
| of bankruptcy law and practice, which has 
been made by the Attorney General at the 
request of the President. The work has 
been under the direction of the Solicitor 


General. As a result the Aitorney General 
reports: 
“(1) That the Bankruptcy Act has 


failed to achieve its central purposes. 
“(2) That its administrative machinery 
inefficient and subject to exploitation. 
“(3) That without radical revision of 
the law no substantial improvement can 
be accomplished.” 


Says Debtors Find 


Relief in Bankruptcy 


In support of the statement of the At- 
torney General as to the failure of the law 
to achieve its central purposes, his mem- 
orandum shows that the amount realized 
by general creditors has ranged from 1.7 
per cent of the liabilities in 1923 to 7.4 
| per cent in 1930. It appears from the rec- 
'ords “of all the cases closed in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1930—cases which 
originated for the most part before the 
| beginning of the depression”’—that in 
| 65.44 per cent there were no assets above 
exemptions; in 82.24 per cent there were 
assets of less than $500; and in 95.80 per 
cent the assets were less than $5,000. A 
|further analysis shows that “In i930, 
{merchants and manufacturers constituted 
|21 per cent of the bankrupts,” and that, 
;Of these, 24.56 per cent had no assets 
{above exemptions; 49.40 per cent had as- 
sets less than $500; and 89.92 per cent had 
assets less than $5,000. It appears that 


‘is 


43.983 cases, “representing over 79 per 
cent of the total bankruptcies in 1930,” 
were “nonmercantile bankruptcies.” and 


that, of these, 27,929 were cages of .wage 
carners. From these and othér facts, the 
Attorney General concludes that the bank- 
ruptcy courts “have ceased to be impor- 
tant agencies for the realization, liquida- 
tion and distribution of assets and are 
chiefly engaged in relieving from their 


debts vast numbers of debtors who obtain | 


their discharges without making any pyo- 
vision for a partial payment of their 
creditors either out of property or earn- 
ings.” 


The Attorney General has also found 
|that “in practice, discharges are granted 
virtually for the asking and in most cases 
quite without regard to the conduct of 
the debtor or the equities of the case.” 
It appears that during the two and-half 
years beginning Sept. 1, 1926 (after the 
amendments of 1926) and ending March 
1, 1929, the clerks’ reports show that 85,252 
discharges were granted and 776 were de- 
nied; and that in the cases closed during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, ap- 
proximately 37,277 noncorporate bank- 
rupts were granted a discharge and in 


approximately 319 cases of this class dis- | 


charges were denied. In the case of mer- 
chants and manufacturers, it is stated that 
the percentage of discharges denied was 
0.02 per cent and that in cases of wage 
earners the percentage of denials was 
0.004 per cent. The Attorney General re- 
‘ports that in most cases applications for 


the Conference, | 





discharge receive no consideration as “no 
one is under any duty to examine into the 
bankrupt’s conduct and affairs,” or “to 
oppose his discharge, however, fraudulent 
he may have been.” “In the absence of 
| opposition the courts have no power and 
| must grant the discharge outright if no 
| one opposes it”; and “If there is opposi- 
|} tion the courts have no discretion in 
| tempering the discharge action to fit the 
| equities of each case.” 

The Attorney General has also pre- 
| sented his views as to defects in the ad- 
| ministrative processes in relation to ref-| 
}erees, and the selection, personnel and 
| compensation of trustees in bankruptcy. 

The Attorney General has accompanied | 
his memorandum with suggestions of 
| measures to remedy the defects shown. 

The Conference appointed a committee 
to consider the memorandum and the 
proposals submitted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the committee made the follow- 
ing report: 

The Committe appointed by the Confer- 
ence to consider the general supervision of 
the bankruptcy administration in the dis- 
trict courts reports that it has noted with 
approval the request of the President that 
the Atorney General undertake an exhaus- 
tive investigation into the whole question 
of bankruptcy law and practice, with the 








purpoce of proposing to Congress essen- 
tial reforms 
The Attorney General has submitted to 


the Conference proposed tentative amend- 
ments to the Bankruptcy Act and has, 
through the Acting Attorney General, So- 
licitor General Thacher, presented the rea- 
sons therefor orally as well as in printed 
memorandum. We have examined both with 
a view of being advised wherein the pres- 
ent act, at this time, has failed to achieve 
the purposes of its enactment in ensuring 
a prompt and efficient realization and proper 
distribution of the assets of insolvent debt- 
ors, as well as granting to honest, but un- 
fortunate, debtors a discharge from their 
debts in cases where they should be relieved 
and to deny a discharge where fraud and 


dishonesty are revealed; also to visit ap- 
propriate punishment by imprisonment 
where the law requires. The able study 
and diligent research of the administration 
in the past, under the Bankruptcy Act, as 
made by the Attorney General discloses 
that legislation is required to accomplish a 
more efficient administration for the bene- 
fit of both creditors and the bankrupt. 


We therefore advise the Conference that 
| it recommend to the Congress, through the 
| Attorney General, the advisability of legis- 
lation amending the 
Act as follows 

(a) By provisions necessary to make the 
discharge in bankruptcy just and effective; 
to insure a thorough examination of the 
bankrupt, with due regard to the public 
interest involved; and to discourage fraud 
and waste. 

(b) Measures to encourage prompt steps 
toward liquidation or settlements by in- 
solvent debtors; in matters of composition; 
to obtain extensions of time for the bank- 
rupt to pay; relating to assignment for the 
benefit of creditors; to provide relief of 
| Wage earners from garnishments or attach- 
ments 

(c) Measures to promote the appointment 
of more efficient trustees, with sufficient 
provision for the voting representation of 
creditors; a more summary procedure for 
the administration of the estate of the 
bankrupt by the trustee, with due regard 
for simplified and expeditious proceeding 
in filing schedules; creditors’ meetings; 
sales; and dividends; provisions for agen- 
cies to coordinate the bankruptcy adminis- 
tration; and promote uniformity of prac- 
tice without interference with judicial su- 
pervisien; to regulate compensation of trus- 
tees; and the appointment of referees and 
consideration of the basis for compensation. 


} present Bankruptcy 





| 
Study of Probation 
Law Suggested 

This report of the committee was 
adopted by the Conference and the rec- 
| ommendations of the Conference are made 
| accordingly 

Proba.ion.—The Conference adopted a 
resolution that the Senior Circuit Judges 
| be requested to consider the administra- 
; tion of the probation law in their re- 
spective circuits with a view to its con- 
sideration by the next annual judicial 
conference. 

Grand Jury Proceedings.—The Confer- 
}ence adopted the following resolution: 

District judges call to our attention, and 
we otherwise observe, the delay and expense 
caused by the necessity of both a prelimi- 
nary examination and a presentment to the 
grand jury tn cases where the accused in- 
tends to plead guilty. We recommend to 
the Attorney General a study of the mat- 
ter, and, if thought practicable, that he 
propose to Congress legislation permitting 
in such cases a waiver of grand jury pro- 
ceedings. 

Official Stenographers 
sented to the Conference that in some 
districts considerable inconvenience had 
been caused by the lack of official stenog- 
raphers. The Conference expressed its 
views upon this subject as follows: 

Resolved, that it is the sense of the Con- 
ference that provision should be made for 
the appointment by the judge of official 
stenographers in the district courts in those 
districts where such appointment is deemed 
advisable by the judge of the district. and 








It was repre- 


that we request the Attorney General to 
give consideration to the matter with a 
view of securing the necessary legislative 
authority for the appointment and com- 


pensation of such stenogranhers 

Amendments to Rules.—The Conference 
discussed various proposals that had been 
made for the amendment of the Equity 
and Admiralty Rules and General Orders 
in Bankruptcy promulgated by the Su- 
preme Court, and these proposals were 
submitted for the consideration of that 
court. 

Circuit Conferences.—At its last session 
the Conference expressed its opinion that 
it was feasible under existing laws to hold 
conferences of the Federal judges within 
each circuit, and its belief that such con- 
ferences to deal with local problems of 
administration would prove to be of no 
little value. During the past year such 
conferences have been held in several cir- 
cuits and have demonstrated their use- 
fulness. It is the sense of the Conference 
that such conferences should, if possible, 
be held annually. 


Plan for Cooperation 


Of Bench and Bar 


Cooperation of Bench and Bar.—In 
seeking to improve the administration of 


justice in the Federal courts, it is the 
opinion of the Conference that there 
should be active cooperation of the 


Bench and Bar. The Conference has noted 
with interest the recommendation to this 
end that has been made by the Commit- 
tee of the Conference of Bar Association 
Delegates which was approved by that 
Conference at its recent meeting. 

It is deemed desirable that in each dis- 
trict a committee of representative mem- 
bers of the Bar should b@, appointed either 
by the District Judge or judges, or by 
bar associations, to confer with the Dis- 
trict Judge or judges. There will thus be 
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Three Districts 
For Immigration 


To Be Changed 


Department of Labor An- 
nounces Rearrangement 
In Northeast Areas to Fas 
cilitate Administration 


Three of the northeastern immigration 
districts are to be rearranged Nov. 1 to 
provide greater efficiency and facility in 
administering them, it was announced or- 


| ally Oct. 6 by Harry E. Hull, Commissioner 


General of Immigration of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The huge Montreal dis- 
trict, known as District No. 1, will be 
pared down and part of it added to the 
Portland, Me., area or District No. 2. 
District No. 3, the Boston district, is 
changed only by the addition of the Fed- 
eral immigration office at Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia. . 

The following additional 
was supplied: 

Formerly the Montreal district included 
the land borders in Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and about half of New York. 

| This large region, including many ports of 

entry, had some points quite remote from 
| district headquarters at Montreal. Under 
| the change, which has long been under 
| consideration, all of the land border ports 
of entry in Maine will come under District 
|No. 2 with headquarters at Portland. 


Better Supervision Seen 


The Portland district has heretofore 
comprised what may be considered about 
the southern half of Maine and all of the 
coast of the State with the exception of 
a small portion in the extreme northeast- 
ern part. It is believed the district direc- 
tor at Portland will be better able to give 
| personal supervision under the new ar-= 
rangement that has been possible before, 
because of the large size of the Montreal 
| district. 
| As the United States immigration office 
at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, is maintained 
| to handle the somewhat neavy traffic di- 
;rect between that place and Boston, that 
office has been placed under the juris- 
diction of the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion at Boston. A similar arrangement on 
| the Pacific Coast has long existed and has 
| worked satisfactorily, with Vancouver and 
| Victoria, British Columbia, under the su- 
pervision of the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration at Seattle, Wash. 


Ports of Entry Listed 

As constituted under the new plan, the 
| following ports of entry are included in 
|the Montreal district: Montreal, Quebec; 
Beecher Falls, Canaan, Island Pond, Nor- 
ton Mills, Derby Line, Newport, North 
Troy, East Richford, Richford, West Berk- 
\shire, Franklin, St. Albans, Swanton and 
Alburgh, Vt.; Rouses Point, Champlain, 
Mooers, Chateaugay, Malone, Trout River, 
Fort Covington, Nvando, Louisville Land 
ing, Waddington, Odgensburg, Morristown, 
Alexandria Bay, Clayton and Cape Vin- 
cent, N. Y. 

These places will be designated ports of 
entry in the Portland district: Portland, 
Eastport, Calais, Vanceboro, Houlton, For& 
Fairfield, Limestone, Van Buren, Mada 
waska, Fort Kent, Jackman, Lac Frohne 
tier and Eustis, Me, 


information 


~ $$$ ne, 


|afforded an opportunity for judges and 
lawyers not only to consider together 
whatever defects in administration may, 
| be said to exist within the respective dis< 
| tricts, but proposals for remedies may be 
|brought to the test of the most expert 
judgment. Inconsiderate proposals wilk 
| thus be promptly discarded and attention 
centered upon such as may appear to have 
|merit. Inquiries into the administration 
| of justice should be appropriately localizéd 
and generalities give place to a definite 
examination of particular problems. In 
many instances, it is not unlikely that 
needcd improvements may be obtained 
by simple arrangements suited to local 
conditions. Whenever questions arise 
which relate to the administration of jus- 
tice in its more general aspects, oppors 
tunity may be afforded for bringing such 
questions, through representatives of these 
district committees, to the attention of 
the annual conference of Federal judges 
within the circuit. Again, as a result of 
such studies in circuit conferences, pro- 
posals may be prepared and thoroughly 
matured for the consideration of the an- 
nual judicial conference of the Senior 
Circuit Judges. 

The Committee of the Conference of 
Bar Association Delegates has suggested 
that a representative member of the local 
bar committee could be chosen to repre- 
sent each circuit at an informal confer- 
ence to be held at Washington shortly bee 
fore the regular meeting of this Confere 
ence. While the integrity of this Con- 
ference, as a Judicial Conference, should 
be maintained, the Conference would weél- 
come this cooperation of the Bar, 


Judicial Conference 
Amendment Urged 


Amendment of the Act Relating to the 
Judicial Conference.—Last year the Conh- 
ference considered the appropriate devel- 
opment of its own work. In order to avoid 
any question as to the scope of the author- 
ity which the Congress intended to con<- 
fer upon the Conference, as such, the Con< 
ference thought it advisable that there 
should be an amendment of the statute 
which created it (Act of Sept. 14, 1922, 
42 Stat., 837, 838; sec. 218, Tit. 28, U.S, 
Code). The Conference requested the At- 
torney General to urge such change in the 
statute as should expressly authorize the 
Conference to recommend to the Congress, 
from time to time, such changes in statu- 
tory law affecting the juridiction, prac- 
tice, evidence and procedure of and in the 
different district courts and circuit courts 
of appeals as may to the Conference seem 
desirable. 

The Conference renews this recommen- 
dation. 

For the Judicial Conference: 
E. Hughes, Chief Justice. 


Charles 
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Medical Doctors = £4ucation Group 


n Group _|WHERE MINE EXPLOSIONS ARE STUDIED BY GOVERNMENT | License Renewal 
. To Submit Findings | 
Lead in Income — 


i 
s Advisory Committee, Ending 
Of Professions 


TODAY'S 


Avruorrzen Sratrments Onty Art Presentep Herern, Berne 
PAGE 


PusiisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unirep States DaILy 


Ne ED 


Of Two Stations | 


Set for Hearing fs 
Radio Commission ‘Takes | O1ng to 


Sessions, Orders Report | 
Sent to President 


The National Advisory Committee on | 
Education concluded its final session at | 
the Department of the Interior Oct. 6) 
after authorizing and directing the chair- | 
man, Charles R. Mann, to publish and | 
submit to President Hoover their report 
and recommendations. 

Dr. Mann, in commenting on the me 
sions, which were executive, said the docu- | 
ment should be in the hands of the Pres- | 
ident in a short time. The recommenda- | 
tions, he continued, are the result of | 
careful investigation and conferences with | 
the leading educators and those inter-| 
aaah es ee te vanenen Pgs A |for hearing the applications of two sta- 
most earnest and ‘thoughtful suggestions | tions charged with such violations. 


on what should constitute the future re- S : ; | ee Sth Oe aes: aes | The stations are KTAB, operated by the 
lationship of the Federal Government to- | Associated Broadcasters, Inc., at San 


ward education. | Francisco; and WCAB, operated by B. 

The concluding meeting brings to an | Bryan Musselman, at Allentown, Pa. 
end the Committee which President Ei | Station’ KTAB had its application set| 
Hoover appointed more than two years ago S ai : ‘ Regi for hearing because (1) information being 
to study the whole relationship of the broadcast over KTAB is not in public in- 
Federal Government toward education and terest; talks of one “Zoro” during Sep- 
make recommendations to guide future tember were not in public interest; (2) 


legislation. the licensee of KTAB permitted use of| 
| station to others for their own personal 
benefit; (3) “Zoro” used station to deliver 
personal messages to private individuals. 

The application of Station WCAB was) 
set for hearing on complaint of certain| 
{individuals who charge the station is be- 
ing operated for personal interest of pri- 
vate individuals; programs are not in pub- 
lic interest; licensee has permitted broad- 
casting by astrologer with questions and 
answers not in public interest; licensee 
permitted false and misleading advertise- | 
ments to be broadcast. 

The policy of the Commission was ex- 
pressed in a statement made public May 
7. It stated that “upon frequent occa- 
sions there has been brought to the at- 
tention of the Commission complaints } 
against radio stations broadcasting) for- 
tune telling, lotteries, games of chance, 
gift enterprises, or similar schemes offer- 
|ing prizes dependent wholly or in part 
| upon lot or chance.” 
| In commenting on these complaints, the 
|Commission stated that “there exists a 
doubt that such broadcasts are in the pub- 
lic interest. Complaints from a substan- 
| tial number of listeners against any 
| broadcasting station presenting such pro- 
| grams will result in the station’s applica- 
tion for renewal of license being set for 
hearing. 
| “Copies of this statement were this day 
| ordered by the Commission to be mailed to 


To Laws of Nations cm broadcasting station licensed by the 


Average More Than Double 
That of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Next High Group, 


: Says Fedgral Specialist 


The average annual income of medical 
doctors in the United States is higher 
than that of memberg of the other out- 
standing professions, Walter J. Greenleaf, 
specialist in higher education at the Fed- 
eral Office of Education, stated orally 
Oct. 6. . 

The average of the medical group stands 
at. $9,764, compared with $4,265, the aver- 
age annual income of mechanical engi- 
neers, the next ranking group, he pointed | 
out. 

However, in surveying the financial re- 
turns of more than a dozen leading pro- 
fessions, the student res | a career 
purely on this basis is liable ‘to blunder, | 
because in each profession the income} 
depends to a considerable extent on the 
individual himself rather than the pro- 
fession, Dr. Greenleaf explained. Addi- 
tional information on earnings of the im- 

rtant professions was supplied as fol- 
lows: 

Although persons entering professions | 
do so usually because of preferences and 
aptitudes and not necessarily on account | 
of.the remuneration expected, neverthe- | 
less the possibilities of making a living | 
and of maintaining certain standards are 
important considerations. an - ~ 

In the series of leaflets being prepar e . : ‘ ‘ 
by the Office of Education on careers, | Larift Changes and Credit 


which it is hoped will prove valuable to x oe e . 
students contemplating certain profes- Conditions Chief Prob 
sions, some attention has been. given to a} lems at Present, Says Di- 
rector of Federal Bureau 


Action Under Its Policy) 


| 


Regarding Broadcasts of | 
Fortune Telling 


PHILADELPHIA 


| In accord with its statement of May 7, 
1931, pointing out that radio stations| 
broadcasting fortune telling or games of 
| chance would have their applications for | 
| renewal of licenses set for hearing, the| 
| Federal Radio Commission on Oct. 6 set} 





American Exporters 
Urged to Keep Place 
In Foreign Markets 


stop at the - 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 
ad 


of 


HE National Bureau of Mines main- 

+ tains at Bruceton, Pa., as part of the 
equipment of the Explosives Experiment 
Station, an experimental mine in which 
the phenomena of mine explosions are 
studied with purpose to devise preventive 
and protective measures; the station and 
mine are shown in the upper illustration. 





study of salaries or incomes. This inclu- 
sion, however, does not pretend to be final, | 
but is limited to a small cross section of 


REDUCED RATES 


Our room rates have been cut! 
We have more rooms at the 
minimum rate. These rates in- 
clude all theextra conveniences, 
which make you feel more at 
homein The Benjamin Franklin. 





1 PERSON .2 PERSONS 
$4.00 $6.00 
4.50 6.50 
104 Rooms 5.00 7.00 
150 Rooms 6.00 8.00 
183 Twin-Bed Rooms $7, 8,10. 
50 Parlor Suites $12, 15, 20, 30. 
62 Display Rooms $7, 8. 


> 


POPULAR PRICED 
RESTAURANTS 


You may know there are cafe- 
terias and coffee shops in United 
Hotels. But has anyone given 
you this thrifty tip—rhey serve 
main dining room food at popular 
prices. Thesame master chefs, the 
same high quality food. Theonly 
difference is the lower prices. 


ad 


296 Rooms 
153 Rooms 


Commission.” 


| Other decisions of the Commission for 
| Oct. 6 follow: 


e ° | Applications granted: 
s Treatise on Mexico Soon to) WFDYV, Dollies Goings, Rome, Ga., granted 
Be Issued as Part of al voluntary assignment of license to Rome 
Series to Include the) 


Broadcagting Corporation. 
* * : | 
Principal Countries | 
| 


By A. C. Fieldner and Alden H. Emery 


Chief Engineer and Assistant to Chief Engineer, Division of Experiment Stations , y 
. United States Bureau of Mines . F ta “aan re ee a 

rion, Ind., granted voluntary assignment of 
license to The Truth Publishing Co., Inc. 

WJAK, The Truth Publishing Co., Inc., 
Marion, Ind., granted construction permit 
to move studio and transmitter from Marion 
to Elkhart, Ind., and install new equipment. 

WPRO, Cherry & Webb Broadcasting Co., 
Providence, R. I., granted construction per- 
mit to make changes in equipment and 
move studio to 20 Richmond Street. 

WJBK, James F. Hopkins, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment to increase equip- 
ment to 100 w. power; hearing on increase 
in operating power will be held; simulta- 
neous night operation with WIBM denied. 

WJBK, James F. Hopkins, Inc., Highland 
Park, Mich., granted modification of li- 
cense to change hours of operation from 
sharing with WIBM to sharing night hours 
with WIBM and simultaneous day operation 
with WIBM. 

WCOA, City of Pensacola, Fla., granted 
modification of construction permit to ex- 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
dents of jurisprudence, who are interested | 
in legal method, doctrine, and philosophy | 
for purposes of scientific investigation, are 


constantly inquiring at the Library for 
such information. 


“ Dr. Borchard points out that France | 
affords a fertile field for study in answer 
to such inquiries. The important com- | 
| mercial relations of foreign countries with | 
| France, to say nothing of the great num- | 
| ber of foreigners who live in and visit 
| France, have brought about an ever-wid- 
| ening practical interest in French law. 


Flame and smoke are to be seen issuing 
the various professions SO from the mouth of the experimental 
There aa wide variations in incomes of | [Continued from Page 2.] 
s of an experimental explosion; on the 
i ; < lower right is shown a reinforced concrete 
7 al doctors just | sence of one essential ratification, illus nere 
Gibtished tts year by {he American Medi- | trates the type of generalized effort to- eorene a. te sxpertehentel uaine inten- 
cal Association discloses that this group| ward concerted action to ease the handi-| * 
income runs $7,436. The reason of its be-| The Briand project for an European os : . ome = ; 
ing. smaller than the average is due to Customs Union—which is obviously a mat- | b f C 
ing smaller than the average is due, to Customs Tom onibtity rainer than of WOrk Of Bureau of Mines in Reducing ibrary of Congress 
Variations Disclosed more limited regional agreements proposed | a8 . . 
Doctors with 10 years practice usually | in Europe, illustrate the more localized Hazards of Coal Mining Is Described Is Preparing Guides 
earn a median annual income of $8,569,| effort to overcome the handicaps of ex- | 
| 
come of $8,909. Those who have prac- Trade Benefits Foreseen ° ° ‘i 
ticed 20 years and more enjoy a median] uniess these tariff agreements should Methods of Averting Disasters Learned From Experiments | 
of $7,984. e group eXé ’ |take a discriminatory turn, American for- | Carried on in Test Property 
500 annually. : : |improved purchasing power of the par- | ee ee 
Medical specialists enjoy the highest | ticjpating countries expected to result, and 
incomes. General practitioners, however, | from any general agreement for the lib- 
In a recent study of 1,019 mechanical | tional trading. With all the hopefulness 
engineers, annual salaries averaged $4,-|in the world for the various efforts at In the day-to-day pursuit of his occu-/lines: (1) A study of explosives to de- 
265; only 13 per cent received salaries | cojjective economic action, however, it 
7 danger in use, (2) a study of the explosi- 
received greater amounts. Analyzed ac-| quring the past two years have thus far dangers. He drives @ narrow — bility of dust-air mixtures and methods 
cording to number of years since gradua- | hag no practical results. ; through the coal and runs the risk of! for the reduction of this hazard, and (3) 
tion from college, 14 men 1 year out Of| ‘The mercantile credit structure in most | peing crushed by the rock above him. He 
z s  - | foreign countries is dislocated, but indi- lays a track along this passage, electric | electrical equipment. 
Bisenged $3,198; 138 out 10 years averaged | cua! credit risks have besome Petter Po | trains rush back and forth hauling coal) Thousands of men have been killed in 
$4581) 143 out 15 years qiaraaea $5 606: fined than was the case in 1930, when | and supplies, and he is in danger of being mine explosions. It seems strange, there- 
. |run. , Nevertheless, new standards of | electrical and many derive their power jished to develop methods to prevent such 
> oye ue. and 44 out 30) credit practice have crept in, first @S/from trolley wires; and because of the disasters, has aasnteaalae initiated more 
“~ prernees — of 1,643 civil engi- makeshifts, in the face of necessity, to | low roof the miner is exposed to the con-|than 1.200 mine explosions, ok mae te 


mine, shown at the lower left, as result 
different professional men and women. | Of general enforcement because of the ab- 
, tionally wrecked by a coal-dust explosion. 
averages $9,764 annually. The median | caps on international trade. Pree 
‘immediate prospect—and the series of | 
and with 15 to 19 years practice, an in-| cessive trade barriers. | 
earned gross incomes of more than $30,- | eign trade will probably benefit from the 
enjoy an average net income of $5,250. | eralization of the conditions of interna- 
between $5,000 and $7,500; and 9 per cent | must be admitted that the efforts initiated Pation, @ coal seiner is exposed to many | ermine Ghose witch presensed Gs lepst 
college averaged $1,892; 262 out of college | a study of the initiation of explosions by 
98 out 20 years averaged $6,306; 64 out | the first lap of the depression had been run over. Most of the locomotives are fore, that this Bureau of Mines, estab- 
neers, the average annual salary was meet abnormal rates of exchange, and it| stant hazard of electric shock from this! the case. 


i iev will leave a perma- 
found to be $4,116. According to the num- | at Sn these Pe 


ber of years out of college, average an- | The ex . d.to- 
‘ ; port credit man of today and to-| 
nual salaries appeared as follows: 28 men | morrow must rate his foreign credit risk 


1 year out of college, $1,973; 459 men 2 |not merely as an individual concern, but 


source. He breaks down the coal with 
explosives, and faces another risk. Meth- 
‘ane, a gas which is explosive when mixed 
with air in certain proportions, is given 
off from the freshly cut coal faces. Coal 


Experiments Carried On 


To Reduce Hazards 


After a mine disaster, all that can be| 


years out of college, $2,360; 362 men out os an inte ene 
7 : s gral part of an economic struc 
of college 5 years, $3,175; 207 men out 10) ture, keenly sensitive to any subversion 


ee S151, _ enc ote te an oes |ot that structure. The foreign firm is sub- | 
25 years, $6,797; a 98 men out 30 years | pect to many eee over which it exer- 
"erhiva ~, | cises no control. 
Studied made salaries of $5,000 to $7:300, |, Radical changes are taking place almost 
while 7 per cent made larger salaries an- | C@ily in every important world market. 
nually. 
Electrical Engineers’ Salaries 


Salaries of electrical engineers average 
little more than $3,600 annually. An ex- 
amination of the incomes of 1,726 dis- 
closed that 6 per cent earned more than 
$7,500 annually, while 156 out of college 
15 years averaged $5,357; 131 out 20 years 
averaged $6,452; 96 out 25 years averaged 
$7,650; and 46 out of college 30 years aver- 
aged $8,141 annually. 

A rather narrow study of dentists 
showed that members of this profession 
average annually $4,148, with the usual 
professional income variations from an in-* 
come of approximately $2,000 the first year 
out of school to $7,000 and above in in- 
dividual cases. 

The legal profession, sometimes re- 
garded as a high paying profession, also 
shows extremes from less than $1,000 an- 
nually to very high incomes for individual 
lawyers. The legal profession is over- 
crowded with 122,519 lawyers in the 
United States, or one lawyer to every 
500 people. 


| set-up in foreign trade, new problems fac- 
ing the exporter which call for new solu- 
tions and demand for a new type of serv- 
|ice and responsibility on the part of the 
|Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
|merce. Though the process of seeking 
|new markets for American products still 
goes forward, the vital problem facing 
| American export trade is to hold its ac-| 
|quired position in foreign markets and 
carry on business, even though in smaller 
volume, under the disturbing conditions | 
existing in those markets. 
Developments Watched 

The representatives of the Department 
of Commerce and the Consular Service 
| throughout the world are watching every 
turn of the wheel and reporting every | 
development, not only from the economic 
| point of view, but they are on the ground | 
|where they can immediately sense any | 
|change in buying psychology and see any 
indications of increased demand imme-| 
diatley. Our position in the foreign mar- | 
kets must be maintained. It is important | 
that the foreign markets be cultivated to- 
day for if we are to have profitable for- 
eign trade after business picks up it will 
be because we have kept our customers | 
|and worked with them during these times 
| of stress. 

World economic conditions are truly in} 
great confusion. But I have confidence 
in the courage, the ability, and the alert- 
ness of the American foreign trader. He 
has demonstrated and is demonstrating 
that in the face of adverse conditions he | 


President.Is Asked to Call 
World Cotton Conference 


i 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
for the year 1928-1929, and 16.2 per cent 
under the year 1929-1930. 
These figures do not present an en- 
couraging outlook for the American pro- 
ducer, especially in those sections where 


| 


|These changes bring an entirely neW\g 


Taxable Wealth Value 


property 


dust, forming an explosive mixture when 
thickly suspended in air if a source of; 
ignition is present, is the constant prod-| 
juct of his labors. 


Realizing all these facts, the United 


It imme- 


Declines in California 


First Drop in History Recorded 


By Equalization Board 


| 


done is to note the results and from them 
deduce, if possibie, the cause of the ac- 
cident. The Bureau of Mines was not 


beer Is it any wonder that) satisfied with such deductive methods. It 
coal mining is classed as a hazardous oc- | 


cupation? 


wanted direct experimental evidence of 
cause and effect. Could dust suspensions 
in air be exploded without admixed gas? 


tates Bureau of Mines was established | What size of dust was necessary to propa- 
to help alleviate these dangers. 


diately began investigations along three 


gate an explosion? These and many sim- 
ilar questions qemanded solution. 


Early in its history, therefore, the Bu-| 


reau of Mines bought a coal property of 


77 acres, 13 miles from Pittsburgh, and 


n it opened an experimental mine, the 
only one of its kind in any country, which 
it could blow up to its heart’s content 
without loss of life or serious damage to 
property. Many of the variables attend- 
ant upon mine explosions have been stud- 
ied, and from them have grown a series 


re Be pcg tat i as | 
f récommendations whose adoption has| .,, countries. 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir., Oct. 6.| led to great reduction in the number and 
4 | severity of such disasters. 


For the first time in history California’s 


taxable wealth showed a decrease during 
the current year, according to a recent 
report by the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion. 
ness depression, according to the Board's 
report, which said that the value of all 
property 
this year, compared with $10,143,131,534 
}in 1930, a loss of 7.347 per cent. 


The situation is due to the busi- 
in the State was $9,397,909,983 


Real property suffered the smallest drop 


| 
| 
| 


Would you regard powdered rock as an 
explosion preventive? Extensive tests in 
the experimental mine have proved that 


it is possible so to dilute the coal dust} 


which is necessarily produced in mining, 


that the resultant mixture is nonexplo- | 


sive. Therefore, an up-to-date mine has 
its interior surface entirely covered with 


|rock dust (very fine limestone or shale) 


bf any individual type of property dur-| 


ng the past year, according to the Board, | 


On the other hand, stocks 


Realty Values Stationary 


“This situation is not favorable to real 
from a tax standpoint,” the 


cotton is relied upon almost exclusively 
aS a money crop, which is true of most 
of the cotton producing area in the 
United States. 

The cotton producing areas of the world 
include Asiatic States or Provinces, which 
produce 8,000,000 bales annually; the 
African States, approximately 2,000,000 
bales; European countries, 25,000 bales; 
South and Central American countries 
and the West Indies approximately 1,000,- 
000 bales; Mexico 175,000 bales and the 
United States approximately 15,500,000 
bales. 

The American producer formerly sup- 
plied the world with cotton but these fig- 
ures indicate that foreign growers are be- 
coming keen compgtitors to our domestic 
producers. My understanding is that their 
cost of production is only about a frac- 
tion of that or our domestic growers, and 
this is another problem of our industry 
that must be taken into consideration. 

The international conference has al- 
ready been suggested by Egyptian authori- 
ties, as well as by many Americans. It is 
to be hoped, Mr. President, that those 
suggestions will meet with your approval 
and that you will find it feasible and 
proper to request the conference at the 
earliest possible date with a view of find- 
ing a solution for the many problems 
now confronting the producer of cotton. 


Two Doctors Appointed 
To Drug Control Unit 


Two new medical officers, Dr. N. O. 
Tribble, Atlanta, Ga., and Dr. Virgil Mc- 
Daniel, Seattle, Wash. have been ap- 
pointed to fill vacancies in the Drug Con- 
trol Unit, Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, caused by the recent resigna- 
tions of Dr. J. J. Durrett and Dr. G. E. 
Clarke, according to Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, 
Assistant Chief. Dr. Tribble has reported 
for duty; Dr. McDaniel is expected Oct. 
enened by the Department of Agricul- 

. 


can and will battle for his share of the 
world’s business and win it. There may 
be pessimists as to the future of the for- 
eign trade of the United States but I am 
not one of them. There are some bright 
spots in the picture. 

In the struggle for the export trade we 
Americans have some very substantial ad- 
vantages. First of all our tremendous 
mass production, warranted by our huge 
domestic market, gives us a good start 


m competition with nations which lack | Unprotected position of real estate. 


& large home cemand. Ther there is the 


Board declared. 
“It means that real property had to 


of taxable wealth, inasmuch as cost of 
government increased during the year and 
this cost must be met from some source 
of revenue. Value of real property prac- 
tically stood still, while on all sides other 
forms of taxable property was showing a 
heavy decrease in value. 

“It is simply another example of the 


times of prosperity or depression such 


tremendous range of diversification of our | Property is assessed at almost a constant 


products, 
that fill deniands in every market in the 
world. Added to these is the great bulk 
of American investments abroad which, 
while now decreasing, are still tremendous. 
Many Remedies Tried 
| 
nomically sick. 
been stricken wich commercial and finan- 


which’ provides us with goods | ¢ 
| taxable wealth can not produce its share 





| 


value and bears the burden when other 


of cost of government.” 


‘ Pergonal Property Declines 
This applies only to city and county 
taxation, as State revenues are obtained 


We are in the midst of a world eco-| exclusively from sources other than real 
Nation after nation has| and personal property, the latter being 


reserved to local subdivisions for their 


cial ills in the unhealthful days that fol- | revenue. 


lowed the great war, until the spread of 
the contagion became epidemic. 
tilness, while generally the same, has in 
each case called forth widely varying 
treatment. 


But the | 


According to the Board’s report the 
value of personal property held through- 
out the State decreased by more than 20 
per cent in 1931 compared with 1930. 


In their suffering the nations have| per cent loss over their value a year ago. 


grasped wildly for anything in the way of 
remedy or palliative From the drastic 
drug of communism to the sedate sedative 
of tampering with currency and exchange 
|the prescriptions have covered a range 
which the nations would have scorned m 
times of normal economic health 

Some of these remedies have had sur- 
prising and disastrous immediate effects 
both upon the nation using them 
upon their neighbors throughout the 
world. But there is this to be said. Every 
remedy, every’economic convulsion, every 
makeshift is doing its part to move the 
| world further along on the road to eco- 
nomic health. None of this world strug- 
gle is in vain. Through travail and sor- 


| 


| 
| 


} years past 


Solvent credits lost 30 per cent of their 


value this year, according to the report. | 


Marketing Officials to Hold 
Annual Meeting in Capital 


The 13th annual convention of the Na- 


and | tional Association of Marketing Officials 


the percentage of loss being but one-half | 
of 1 per cent. 
and bonds and other forms of credit lost | 
more than 34 per cent of their value in 
1931 over 1930. 


|}a@ window and obtain 
make up the loss sustained by other forms | 


which will be stirred up by air currents 
and automatically mixed with the coal 
dust, rendering the latter inert. 
Danger of Explosion 


Reduced by Ventilation 
Ventilation is more necessary in a mine 


| 
| 


| 


| been 





Especially significant is the system of 
administrative law of France. Here im- 


portant social relations, particularly the | 


relations between the indiviflual and the 


official administrative agencies, are treated | 


separately in a system of administrative 
law. In the field of government responsi- 
bility, for example, where State officers 
may commit torts, French science and 
= Stand preeminent among the na- 
ions. 


Again, France has centuries of cultural 


history and tradition of important interest | 


to judges, lawyers, and scholars, as well 
as legislators. 


life as notable 


many of the humaniites. 


France was 
leader 


in the codification of her law. 


This Nation has been the| 
;center of an intellectual 


|in the field of jurisprudence as it is in| 
a 





Through her code other countries have | 


inspired to codify. Especially no- 
table among these are the Latin Ameri- 


Scone of Law Guides 


These guides attempt to combine an in- | 
troduction to the legal system as a whole, | 


emphasizing distinctive contributions to 


legal thought, and practical information | 
concerning positive law and legal insti-| 


tutions. A critical comment upon 
literature describing and discussing these 
foreign legal institutions 
each gide topically. The guides, there- 
fore, are historical, bibliographical, and 
critical. They do not aim to be exhaustive, 
— instead are prepared on a selective 
asis. 


Most of the work of preparation is done 


the | 


accompanies | 


at the Division of Law in the Library, but | 
investigations in foreign countries supple- | 


ment the American studies. Eminent 


than in a home, for not only must the air! Scholars from France, on seeing the recent | 


be kept fresh for the men to breathe, 
but the gas and dust produced in mining 
must be removed to reduce the explosion 
hazard. Here, howeyer, one can not open 
ventilation. Air 
must be pumped into or sucked out from 


| the mine with huge fans, often delivering 


as much as 200,000 cubic feet of air a 


guide, expressed gratification over its 
preparation and stated that it will be of 
great service to students of law in France. 

Dr. John T. Vance, law librarian of the 
Library, has prepared the forthcoming 
guide on Mexican law. He has received 
wholehearted cooperation 
and scholars in Mexico during the course 


|minute—sometimes double this quantity.| Of his survey. 


7 |It has found, for example, a tremendous | 
n 


| variables. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


will be held at Washington, D. C., Dec. | 


28, 29 and 30, 1931. Annual 
heretofore have been held at Chicago the 


meetings | 


early part of December, but for several | 


there has been a growing 
unanimity among the membership to hold 
the convention at Washington. 


row the nations are gradually but surely | gram this year is being drawn to cover 


and steadily 
jto a cure. 
will be speedy and thorough. 


bringing themselves nearer 





the many State and Federal aspects of 


Let us hope that the cure | current agricultural marketing problems.— 


Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


The pro- | 


| 


As so much depends on this operation, 
the Bureau of Mines has made compre- 
hensive studies of ventilation in both 
the experimental and in operating mines. 


effect from small, apparently insignificant 
It is surprising, but these tests 
have nevertheless shown that with a given 
application of power, only one-third as 
much air is delivered to the working sec- 
tion of a mine when the props supporting 
the roof girders stick out from the side 


walls as when they are flush with the| 


surface. » 

To develop a type of masonry 
struction ‘(stoppings) which will success- 
fully withstand explosive pressures and 


sO prevent the wide spread of explosions | 
into closed sections of the mine, the Bu-| 
reau of Mines has been building different | 


types of such walls, and deliberately de- 
Stroying them. The results have shown 


| Bonds held in California sustained a 36|the method for constructing such a wall 
to obtain the maximum resistance to ex-| 


plosion shock. 

The extinction of mine fires, under- 
ground communication, and many other 
features have also been studied in the 
experimental mine. 

The work of the United States Bureau 
of Mines in reducing the other hazards 
to which the coal miner is exposed will 
be described in later articles. 


This is the first part of an article 
discussing the activities of the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment Station, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., of the National Bureau of Mines. 
The article is the fifth in a series re- 
viewing the research work conducted 
at the various experiment stations of 
the Bureau of Mines, 11 in number 
situated in as many localities over the 
United States. The second part will 
appear in a subsequent issue, 


con- | 


Applications Received 
By the Radio Commission 


The following applications were made 
public Oct. 6 by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WJR, WJR, The Goodwill Station, Inc., 
Fisher Building, Detroit, Mich., construction 
permit to make changes in equipment, and 
increase power from 5 kw. to 10 kw. 

The Voice of Montgomery, Commerce and 
Bibb Streets, Montgomery, Ala., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 
1,500 kc., 100 w., daytime, shares with KGKB. 

WFDYV, Dolies Goings, Rome, Ga., modi- 
fication of license to change frequency 
from 1,310 ke. to 1,500 ke., and hours of 
operation from daytime to unlimited. 

WHBF, Beardsley Specialty Co., Radio 
Station WHBF, 217 Eighteenth Street, Rock 
Island, Ill., construction permit to move 
station locally. 

KMPC, R. S. MeMillan, 9631 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Beverly Hills, Calif., modification 
of construction permit granted June 17, 
1931. Change equipment authorized agd ex- 
tend commencement and completion “dates. 

KGEW, City of Fort Morgan, Fort Mor- 
gan, Colo., construction permit to make 
changes in equipment. 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., remewal of special ex- 
perimental license for 45 to 75 ke., 190 kw. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Whippany, 
N. J. renewal of special experimental 
license 

Standard Shipping Co., on ship ‘“Stand- 
ard,” renewal of special experimental license. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Chicago, IIl., 
new construction permit for 278 ke., 15 w., 
aeronautical service. 

Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., portable, 
New York City, four licenses covering con- 
struction permit for 1,544, 2,476 ke., 1 w., 
speciat pickup service. 

Press Wireless, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., 
special license for 11,640, 19,340 kc., 1,500 w.., 
to use transmitter of KOQ, point-to-point 
service, 


from Officials | 


| granted aeronautical licenses. 


* not in the public interest; 


tend completion date to Feb. 1, 1932. and 
commencement date from Sept. 1, 1931, to 
Jan. 1, 1932. 

KIT, Carl E. Haymond, Yakima, Wash., 
granted modification of construction per- 
mit to extend commencement and comple- 
tion dates on construction permit from 
July 1 to Nov. 1, 1931, and Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 
1931, respectively. 

WIBM, WIBM, Inc., Jackson, Mich., 
granted modification of license to increase 
hours of operation from sharing with WJBK 
to simultaneous daytime operation and 
sharing at night with WJBK 

KLPM, John B. Cooley, Minot, N. Dak., 
granted license covering change of fre- 
quency, increase in power and change in 
hours of operation—1,240 kc., 250 w., half- 
time. 

KQW, Pacific Agricultural Foundation, 
San Jose, Calif.. granted license covering 
ant, studio and transmitter locally, 
an nstallation of new l =~ 
en ae equipment—1,010 

WLO, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lawrenceville, N. J., granted authority 
to operate until Dec. 15, 1931. on the fre- | 
quencies now licensed to Stations WNC, 
WND or WMI, at the same location, in 
addition to frequencies now licensed to this 
station; for purpose of communicating with 
British post office at Rugby. England, at 
times of unusual traffic conditions. 

KOZP, Nettleton Lumber Co., schooner 
“Vigilant,” granted authority to operate for 
a temporary period beginning Oct. 5. 1931, 
not to exceed 60 days, frequencies 500, 425, 
375 ke., 250 w. 

New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., | 
near Boston, granted construction permit 
for coastal service. 

W9XX, The Rev. Lannie W. Stewart. Car- 
terville, Mo., granted construction permit 
experimental), to change location to Agurs 
Addition, Shreveport, La. 

KTU, ‘Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Redding, 
Calif., granted construction permit (aero- 
nautical service) to install new transmitter. 
KGUH, Waco, Tex., granted construction 
permit (aeronautical and _ point-to-point 
aeronautical service). 

WMO, City of Highland Park, Mich., 
granted construction permit for auxiliary 
transmitter police service, 2,410 kc., 50 w. 

WPDN, City of Auburn, N. Y., granted 
modification of construction permit (police) 
to extend completion date to Jan. 8, 1932. 

WI0XAY, Polin, Inc., portable, granted 
experimental license. 

W10XAU, Robert Autrey, 
granted experimental license 

Aeronautical Radio, Bellefonte, Pa.; 
Wash.; Burbank, Calif.; Toledo, 





E portable, 
Pasco, 
Ohio, 


Pan American 
craft licenses. 

KHFRI, KHPOL, KHFWD, Pan American 
Airways, granted consent to voluntary as- 
signment of license to Pan American-Grace 
Airways, Inc. 

W2XAR, Radio Pictures, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., granted ‘modification of experi- 
mental license. 

W3XR, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
Mendham Township, N. J., granted re- 
newal of special experimental license 

KUP, San Francisco Examiner, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., granted temporary authority 
to operate station with one Cammatron 
Type 255 air-cooled 500-w. vacuum tube in- 
stead of 500-w. audion 571 used heretofore 

Set for hearing: 

KWCR, Harry F. Paar, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
requests voluntary assignment of license to 
Cedar Rapids Broadcast Company. 

KWCR, Cedar Rapids Brodacast Co., Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa. requests modification of 
license to change hours of operation from 
sharing with KFJY and KFGQ to sharing 
with KFGQ only 

WIBG, St. Paul's Protestant 
Church, Elkins Park, Pa., default entry of 
Aug. 6, 1931, rescinded and application for 
hearing on renewal of license set for Oct. 
20, 1931. 

KTAB, The Associated Broadcasters, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif., application for re- 
newal of license on 560 kc., 1 kw., set for 
hearing because: (1) information being 
broadcast over KTAB not in public inter- 
est; talks of one “Zoro” during Septem- 
ber not in public interest; (2) licensee of 
station permitted use of station to others 
for their own personal benefit; (3) “Zoro” 
used station to deliver personal messages to 
private individuals. 

WCBA, B. Bryan Musselman, Allentown, 
Pa., set for hearing on complaint of cer- 
tain individuals who charge station is be- 
ing operated for personal interest of private 
individuals; programs are not in public in- 
terest; licensee has permitted broadcasting 
by astrologer with questons and answers 
licensee permitted 
false and misleading ‘“‘ads’’ to be broadcast 
etc 

Application denied: 

KTNT, Norman Baker, Muscatine, Iowa 
denied voluntary assignment of license to 
Progressive Publishing Company. 


Airways, granted 14 air- 
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CONVENIENT 
LOCATIONS 


Whether you travel for business 
or pleasure, you always find 
United Hotels in the very center 
of things. Smart shops—best 
theaters are next door neigh- 
bors. The garage is just as 
handy. This extra convenience 
saves you time and money. 


> 


FREE RESERVATION 
SERVICE 


Here's how you can secure the 
best of rooms in each price range, in 
the 23 important cities listed 
below. Any United Hotel will 
gladly wire ahead for your res- 
ervations. There’s no charge for 
this extra service. 


ENJOY THESE 
EXTRA VALUES 
AT ALL 23 


UNITED 
HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY'S on/y United. The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. .. The Benjamin Franklin 
SEATTLE, WASH... . fhe Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS. -. - The Bancroft 
NEWARK, N.J...........+-The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J.---- The Alexander Hamilton 
TRENTON, N.J..--+++++++-- The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA The Penn-Herris 
ALBANY, N.Y The Ten Eyck 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. -.-.+.++++++ The Onondaga 
ROCHESTER, N.Y The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y...-0++s0005 The Niagara 
BRIB, PA.....--+cescccccerces ANC LAWFENCS 
AKRON, OHIO The Portage 
FLINT, MICH The Durant 
KANSAS CITY) MO The President 
TUCSON, ARIZ. -seeeees El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. . The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA... . The Washington- Youree 
TORONTO, ONT... . 02-06 The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT..:.. ..» The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, Bw!. TheConstantSpring 
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en 
| bilities, the percentage reserve require- | gold freely for exportation or, in the case| wide and fairly steady and the prices of 
| of the gold exchange standard, to give out 


ment should be the same for both. 

There has been much discussion of late | 
as to the percentage of legal reserve that | 
should be required. The answer to this | 


| question must vary in different countries, | its relatively redundant turrency and to | 


as will be readily seen when one considers 
the functions of a gold reserve. 
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supply of money and of deposit credit is | 
whose products are fairly stable from|reduced and brought into conformity | 
season to season and from year to year.| with the reduced volume of business. The | 

(2) A long and uninterrupted history | bank’s reserve must be adequate to stand | 
of safe and sound currency and safe and| this necessary contraction. | 
sound banking, so that the people who| Examples of the great extent to which! 
in the past have placed their confidence | q business depression may call for a re-| 


in the currency and the banks have not| striction in bank-note circulation and in 
suffered therefrom. 


gold drafts freely at the gold export point 
rates, in redemption of its bank notes for 
a sufficient time to relieve the country of 


force exchange rates below the gold export 
point, thereby bringing the country’s price 
level and discount rates back more nearly 


or 
forces which become progressively stronger?’ 
as the reserve declines. OF 
The criticism has sometimes been made 
that the high legal reserve requirements “ 
of many banks in South America tie up 
an unreasonable amount of gold and make 
an undue strain upon the world’s gold 
supply. This criticism loses much of its 


into equilibrium with the price levels and; (3) A calm population, namely, one 


bank reserves, in the case of a modern | Weight, however, when it is borne in mind 
, type of central bank, with a currency sys- | that these central banks are most of them 


Chief Function as | in 
| discount rates of the rest of the world. 


A Regulator Fund : The above brief decription of the fund- 
The chief function of a central bank’s! amental principles underlying the normal 


that is unexcitable and not easily in-|tem under which there is full converti- | 
duced to become frightened and panicky | bility of bank notes into gold exchange on | 


Americas Also Advised by Professor | 


Kemmerer at Conference | 


|standard the supply of money 


“As most of the advanced countries of | 
the world today have gold standard cur- 
rencies, and as the gold standard will 
probably dominate the world’s trade and 
finance for an indefinite time in the fu- 
ture, it is sound policy for the countries 
which are not upon the gold standard 
to return to it promptly, and for coun- 


ural resources, in the ethnic character | 
and the advancement of their populations, | 
in their forms of government, their his- | 
torical backgrounds, social customs and 
national psychologies. Nevertheless, in 
many of the matters of most fundamen- | 
tal importance as regards currency and 
banking, there are striking similarities 


tries which are on the gold standard 
to maintain it with a firm hand and to co- 
operate with each other in the work of 
making it a better standard,” the Pan 
American Commercial Conference was 
told Oct. 6 by Prof. Edwin Walter Kem- 
merer, of Princeton University, who is fi- 
nancial adviser to several Latin American 
republics. 

Prof. Kemmerer in his address also told 
the Conference that frequent meetings of 
officials from the central banking institu- 
tions of the two Americas would help 
greatly to solve common problems. Such 
meetings, he said, would extend to Latin 
America the banking cooperation which 
Pas existed between the United States and 
Europe. : 

Currency stabilization and improvement 
of the gold standard might grow out of 
such meetings, according to Prof. Kem- 
merer, who said: 

“Gold during the last half century has 
been more stable in value than silver and 
more satisfactory than any managed pa- 
per currency with which the world has 
yet had experience. Furthermore, the 
prospects are strong that improvements 
in the currency of the future will come 
rather through the improvement of the 
gold standard by means of international 
cooperative efforts than through the sub- 
stitution of some other standard for 
gold.” 

His speech follows in full text: 


War Played Havoc , 
With Gold Standards 


When the World War broke out in 1914, 
a great majority of the countries of the 
civilized world were on the gold standard. 
The principal exceptions to this rule at 
that time were China, Spain, Portugal 
and Persia, and, in Latin America, Mexico, 
Brazil, Colombia, Bolivia, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, San Salvador and Honduras. : 

The war played havoc with the world’s 
gold standard currencies. Belligerent 
countries demanded enormous funds and 
demanded them quickly. Their national 
existence was at stake and, to the people 

@of all countries, national preservation 
seems to be heaven's first law. The line 
of least resistance was currency and credit 

émfiation—this brings money to the fisc 
and brings it quickly, and, usually, with 
little immediate political opposition on 
the part of the great masses of the people. 

Inflation brings many economic — and 
social evils in the future—every intelligent 
person knows that, history is strewn with 
examples. But at such a time as that of 
the outbreak of a great war, the popular 

iloséphy is: 
oan cares about the future? The 
present is the only time that counts. The 
war must be won at any cost. If we fail 
here, nothing else matters.” 

This philosophy in times of great emer- 
gency usually means monetary and credit 
inflation, which, if carried far, results 
in a breakdown of the gold standard and 
in a regime of incontrovertible money 
with all its accompanying evils. Such was 
the experience of the World War period 
and of the years immediately following. 

After enormous hardships and many 
costly and painful efforts extending over 
a period of years, the greater part of the 


world, which had been on the gold stand-| sninments, not only economizes gold, but 


ard at the outbreak of the war, finally re- 
turned to that standard by 1931. But 
the world-wide depression through which 
we are now passing has again placed a 
heavy strain upon the currencies of many 
countries, with the result that a number 
of countries, including the greatest cred- 
itor nation in the world, have again given 
Vip the gold standard, and still others 
find themselves at the present time in a 
precarious position. 


Called Imperfect 
Monetary Basis 


The gold standard is far from a per- 
fect monetary standard. The fluctuations 
in the value of gold, namely, in its pur- 
chasing power over goods and service, 
when viewed over any considerable period 
of time, have been great. 

These fluctuations have caused many 
hardships and much injustice, and one of 
the greatest problems before the world 
today is the problem of providing a more 


stable monetary standard than is the gold, 


standard at the present time. Neverthe- 
less, gold during the past half century 
has been more stable in value han silver 
and more satisfactory than any man- 
aged paper currency with which the world 
has yet had experience. 

Furthermore, the prospects are strong 
that improvements in the currency of the 
future will come rather through the im- 
provement of the gold standard by means 
of international cooperative efforts than 
through the substitution of some other 
standard for gold. 

Bankers, statesmen and scientific men 
throughout the world are now giving se- 
rious attention to this problem and, 
through their efforts and through the co- 
operation of central banks and the work 
of the Bank of International Settlements, 
there is good reason to hope that sub- 
stantial progress will be made in the direc- 
tion of currency stabilization during the 
decade upon which we are now entering. 

Inasmuch, then, as most of the ad- 
vanced countries of the world today have 
gold standard currencies, and as the gold 
standard will probably dominate the 
world’s trade and finance for an indefi- 
nite time in the future, it is sound pol- 
icy for countries which are not upon the 
gold standard to return to it promptly, 
and for countries which are on the gold 
standard to maintain it with a firm hand 
and to cooperate with each other in the 
work of making it a better standard. 


Discussion of Type 


Best Adapted to Latins 


Although there are many types of the 
gold standard, the gold standard may be 
said to exist in any country in which 
prices of goods and the obligations of 
debtors are usually expressed in terms of 
the value of a monetary unit consisting 
of a fixed quantity of gold in a free gold 
market. 

The gold standard exists whenever the 
value of gold in a free market is the 
actual standard, regardless of the ma- 
chinery by which the standard is main- 
tained and regardless of whether this 
machinery operates automatically or is 
managed. The gold standard does not 
require gold coin to be: in circulation or 
even to be coined. The gold exchange 
standard and the so-called gold bullion 
standard are merely forms of the gold 
standard. This leads to the question 
*@Vhat particular type of the gold standard 
in general is best adapted to Latin Amer- 
ican conditions?” 

Conditions in the different Latin Amer- 

@ jcan countries, of course, differ widely. 


|rency system and Latin American coun- 
|; tries, with their great need of capital, 
| Should not indulge in this luxury. 


Exchange Standard 


| Latin America can best operate through 
| the machinery of a central bank enjoying 


among most of the countries of Latin 
Amerca. 


All of these countries are economically 
new countries; nearly all of them are 
rich in natural resources which have only 
begun to be developed, and are ‘poor in 
man-made capital. The economic life of 
practically all of them is largely depend- 
ent upon the so-called extractive indus- 
tries; namely, agriculture, mining and 
forestry. 


All in Need of Capital 
To Develop Resources 


In a large proportion of them, a very 
few products heavily dominate their eco- 
nomic life, as, for example, coffee in Bra- 
zil and Colombia, tin in Bolivia, sugar 
in Cuba, nitrate and copper in Chile, and 
wheat, corn and linseed in Argentina. All 


|of the Latin American countries have re- 


publican forms of government and all are 
greatly in need of capital to develop their 
economic resources. 


Human nature is much the same the 
world over and economic laws pay little 
attention to political boundaries. In the 
light of these facts, one may perhaps be 
justified in making a few generalizations 
concerning the currencies of Latin 
America. 

First, there is probably little justifica- 
tion today for coining gold coin or main- 
taining a circulation of gold coin in Latin 
American countries, regardless of what 
might be said in favor of the use of such 
coin in a rich country like the United 
States or in a large gold-producing coun- 
try like the Union of South Africa. 

The gold standard can be maintained 
effectively without gold coin in circula- 
tion. In fact the circulation of gold coin 
has practically ceased in most countries 
of the world today and must now be looked 
upon as a luxury that few countries 
can afford. The circulation of gold coin 
adds materially to the expense of a cur- 


Said to Be Best Suited 


Second, the gold exchange standard is 
the form of the gold standard best adapted 
to present-day Latin-American conditions. 
It is less expensive than the gold coin 
or gold bullion standard, in that it avoids 
the tying up in central bank vaults or 
in Government vaults of proportionately 
such large quantities of gold that do not 
yield a return in interest, and in that it 
makes difficult the obtaining of gold for 
hoarding, which so often involves an eco- 
nomic waste. 

In economizing the use of gold, the gold 
exchange standard not only serves the 
country which adopts it, but may well 
render an international public service in 
the near future if we reach a time, as 
many fear, when the world’s gold produc- 
tion will prove inadequate for the world’s 
monetary needs. 

For many Latin American countries the 
gold reserve of the central bank would be 
safer in its own vaults at home. 

The gold exchange standard, by reduc- 
ing to a minimum the necessity of gold 


renders the currency supply even more 


| promptly adjustable to the varying de- 


mands of trade than would the gold bul- 
lion or gold coin standard. 


Financial Conference 


| At Brussels Quoted 


Third, the gold exchange standard in 


a monopoly of the note issue privilege. 
The International Fnancial Conference at 
Brussels in 1920 expressed the opinion 
that “in countries where there is no cen- 
tral bank of issue, one should be estab- 
lished.” 

In general, political conditions in Latin 
America are not favorable to the oper- 
ation of the gold exchange standard 
through government offices. 

The operation of a gold exchange stand- 
ard through a central bank is less me- 
chanical and more adaptable to changes 
in economic and business conditions 
than the operation through a government 
office, and less likely to be interfered with 
by politics and politicians. 

Fourth, the central bank should be or- 
ganized and operated as a quasi public 
institution. While it should be self-sup- 
porting, it should be operated primarily 
in the public service and with particular 
reference to the maintenance of the 
parity of the currency. 


Certain Profits 
To the Covernment 


Great care should be taken to prevent 
the central bank, on the one hand, from 
being exploited by the government and 
from becoming a tool of politics, and, 
on the other, from the almost equally 
great danger of being controlled by the 
banking interests of the country and of 
being operated with primary reference to 
financial profit. 

In order to avoid those two serious 
dangers, the board of directors should be 
small—ordinarily not over 10 men at the 
most—should be chosen in part by the 
government, in part by the commercial 
banks, and in part by selected groups of 
important economic interests in the coun- 
try;.such, for example, as agricultural in- 
terests, commercial interests, industrial in- 
terests and the interests of organized 
labor. 

No single group should predominate in 
their representation on the board of di- 
rectors, and decisions on important poli- 
cies should require more than a majority 
vote. 

Fifth, because of the quasi public char- 
acter of the bank’s functions and of the 
necessity of reducing to a minimum the 
profit-making motive in the determina- 
tion of the bank’s policies, the profits of 
the bank should go to the Government 
after the assignment of a _ reasonable 
amount to the building up of a surplus, 
and after the payment of a‘modest divi- 
dend which should be cumulative. 

Any pensions, sickness funds, bonuses or 
other participations in the bank's profits 
over and above salaries and wages granted 
to officers and other employes of the bank 
should be based on a percentage or per- 
centages of salaries and wages and not on 
a percentage of the bank’s annual profits, 
sO as to avoid exercising pressure on the 
bank’s personnel to stress profits rather 
than public service in the operation of 
the bank. 

Sixth, a legal reserve requirement 
should be imposed against both notes out- 
standing and deposits, and, inasmuch as 
these two forms of liability are inter- 


These countries differ in ciimate, in nat- changeable and as both are demand lia- j 


| 


gold reserve is that of serving as a regular | 


| fund to adjust the currency supply of the | 
| country to the changing demands of trade.| qetermine the size of the normal minimum | 


When under a normally functioning gold | 

in the| 
country becomes excessive relative to the| 
demand as compared with the supply of | 
money in other countries, money becomes | 


|cheap at home relative to money abroad, 


prices of commodities and of securities | 
tend upwards at home as ‘compared with | 
such prices abroad, exchange rates move | 
toward the gold export point, and when | 
that point is reached gold is sufficiently 
more valuable abroad than at home to 
make its exportation profitable. | 

Exportation of gold, or, under the gold 
exchange standard, the sale of drafts at) 
gold export point premiums on the bank’s 
gold reserve abroad, is an evidence that} 
under existing conditions of business con- 
fidence and of monetary and bank de- 


posit turnover, there is a relative re- 
dundancy of circulating media in the 
country. 


Since local paper money has no inter- 
national market, the redundant currency 
is drained off in the form of gold exports, 
or, under the gold exchange standard, by 
the retirement from circulation of the 
currency presented to the central bank 
for the purchase of drafts, at gold export 
point premium rates, on the bank's gold 
reserves located abroad. 

These gold exports or, under the gold 
exchange standard, these sales of drafts, 
accompanied by a contraction of the cur- 
rency circulation and the concurrent re- 
duction of the bank's gold reserves abroad, 
against which the drafts are sold, are 
continued until the exchange rates fall 
below the gold export points and the 
curency supply is reduced to a quantity 
which places the price level of the coun- 
try more nearly in equilibrium with the} 
price levels of other countries. 

In other words, this process continues 
until the reduction of the country’s cur- 
rency supply has made the monetary unit 
so valuable at home that further ex- 
portation of gold, or, under the gold ex- 
change standard, further sale of gold ex- 
change drafts at the gold export point 
rates with accompanying contraction of 
the currency circulation and with the 
depletion of the gold reserves abroad, be- 
comes unprofitable. 

Under conditions of currency redun- 
dancy like those assumed above, the cen- 
tral bank must be in a position to give out 








over money matters, leading it to make|qemand and under which the monetary 
\“runs” on the banks and to hoard its/ supply is, therefore, very responsive to the | 
| money. 7 | changing demands of trade, may be found 

(4) A high level of education among /in the recent experiences of Bolivia and 
the masses of the people. | Colombia. 


functioning of a central bank’s gold re- 
serves suggests the principles that should 


legal gold reserve. Obviously, the normal € . 
reserve should be sufficient to provide for| (5) Good public creit in foreign mar- | P ; 
the absorption through redemption in gold | kets ae tapered ee eae ae kas Points to Experience of 

or gold drafts of any currency in circula-|@mergency loans abroad promptly a y | ae nN ° 

tion that may be rendered excessive by the | time. | Bolivia and Colombia 

usual seasonal fluctuations in business.| (6) Strong confidence both at home and| from July, 1929, to July. 1931, the note 
In addition it should be large enough to|abrdoad in the political stability of the} circulation of the Central Bank of Bolivia 
afford a reasonable margin of safety for | Government. . declined from Bs. 45.4 million to Bs. 27.9 
extraordinary business depressions or fi-| (7) Strong commercial banks most of | million—a decline of 3814 per cent, while 
nancial crises. whose loans are represented by short-| the bank’s total cash assets declined at 


on the gold exchange standard and that 
their gold reserves are, in large part, kept 
on deposit in foreign commercial banks,, 
which in turn keep only moderate-sized+ 
reserves that consist chiefly of deposits in 


a central bank. 
| 


A thousand dollars of reserve money, 
|for example, of a foreign central bank, 
| kept on deposit in a national bank in 
|New York City, imposes on the national 
bank a reserve requirement of $130 (or 
13 per cent), but this $130 must be kept 
as a deposit in the New York Federal Re- 
| serve Bank, and against this deposit of 
reserve money the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank is actually required to carry~ 


time commercial bills of a self-liquidating 
‘Dead’ Gold Reserve character which are being liquidated at 
Described as Useless 


|maturity. 

A central bank's reserve should not be 
looked upon principally as a “backing” for 
the bank’s note circulation and deposit 
liabilities, nor as fundamentally a guar- | 
antee of the bank’s ability to meet these 
obligations. All the assets of a central 

bank perform this function. 


cial paper. 
(9) Substantial amounts of gold in ac- 
tive circulation. 


Reserve Must Be Able 


To Stand Contraction 


A central bank's reserve is not con-| The reserve of the above conditions 
cerned so —_ with the question of the would be favorable to large reserve re- 
ultimate solvéncy of the bank, as with | quirements. 


One important reason why most Latin 
American countries require fairly large 
gold reservoirs for their central banks 
has been made clear during the present 
financial depression. It is the fact men- 
tioned before, that 
depends so largely upon the production 
of a very few natural products and that 
the amount of these products which the 
world will buy at reasonable prices often 
varies enormously from year to year. 

A breakdown, for example, in the 
world’s market for tin causes an enor- 
mous reduction in the physical volume of 
business in Bolivia, and, in consequence, 
makes desirable a very large reduction in 
the amount of money in circulation. 

The same thing happens in Chile in 
the case of a great decline in the ni- 
trate market. When business falls off 
greatly, the amount of money in circula- 
in the maintenance of the gold standard. | tion must decline and, if it does not de- 

From what has been said above, it fol-|cline, inflation and monetary deprecia- 
lows that the percentage gold reserve that | tion are the result. 

a central bank should normally carry The decline takes place under the sys- 
should be widely different in different! tem of the gold exchange standard in 
countries according to the conditions of | large part through the presentation of 
their economic and political life. Condi-| notes to the central bank for the pur- 
tions like the following, for example, | chase of drafts on the gold reserve funds 
would obviously be favorable to a small | located abroad, and the consequence is 
percentage reserve: the withdrawal from circulation of these 

(1) A large variety of important indus- | notes. 

tries, the market for whose products is This is the mechanism by which the 


the question of the machinery that will 
maintain the gold value of the bank’s 
notes and deposits through adjusting the 
supply of the circulating media—bank 
notes and deposits payable by check—to 
the changing demands of trade, increasing 
their circulation when trade demands in- 
crease and decreasing it when the \de- 
mands of trade fall off. 

In this way, currency at 
prevented from depreciation because of 
redundancy and at another time from 
appreciating because of scarcity. A cen- 
tral bank’s reserve is primarily, therefore, 
a “regulator fund,” and it functions suc- 
cessfully only when it is actually used to 
decrease or increase the country’s cir- 
culating media. A dead gold reserve, | 
namely, one which is not actively used for 
redemption purposes, is practically use- 
less and performs no important function 


one time is 


(8) An active open market for commer- 


their economic life | 


only a 35 per cent cash reserve, or $45.50. ~ 
In practice, it always carries a much 
larger percentage. 

If the $1,000 of reserve money deposited 
in the New York national bank by the 
foreign central bank constituted a 50 per” 
cent reserve for that bank, then the per- 
centage of actual cash reserve that would 
have to be held somewhere, in this case 
in the New York Federal Reserve Bank; 
against a deposit equivalent of $2,000 in 
the foreign central bank would be only a 
little over 2% per cent. This system is 
clearly not expensive and does not make 
a heayy demand upon the world’s gold 
supply. 


the same time from Bs. 61.8 million to 
| 28.5 million, or by 54 per cent. 


For the year ended June .30, 1931, the 
| bank’s legal reserves of gold and gold de- 
| posits dropped from Bs. 36.2 million to Bs. 
| 24.8 million, or*by 31% per cent. From 
; the first week of January, 1929, to July 31, 
| 1931, the bank-note circulation of the 
| Bank of the Republic in Colombia de- 
j clined from 54.8 million pesos to 21.9 mil- 
lion, or by 60 per cent, and the gold re- 
serve declined from 65.0 million to 22.1 
million pesos, or by 66 per cent. 


It was fortunate in the case of each of 
these banks that, both in accordance with 
}law and with the bank's policies, very sub- 
stantial gold reserves were carried in nor- 
mal times, so that both banks stood the 
strain admirably and, at the last dates 
mentioned, each had a gold reserve well | 

above the legal requirements. 

By reason largely of the extreme fluc- 
tuations that take place from time to time 
in business activities in most South Amer- 
ican countries, it is necessary for their 
central banks, in the interest of safety, 
to establish fairly high normal legal re- 


Remarkable Similarity 
In Problems of Banks 


In recent years there has been an in- 
creasing amount of cooperation among the 
central banks of Europe and of the United * 
States. The establishment of the Bank ot 
International Settlements provides a sat- 
isfactory place for these conferences, so 
far as Europe is concerned, and is likely 
to lead to an increasing amount of co- 
serves. These legal reserves, however,| operation among the central banks of 
should always be considered as merely the | Europe. 
|normal minima and the fact should never| It would be of great value if high offi- 
| be forgotten that reserves are to be used | cials of the various central banks of the 
and not merely to be looked upon. | Americas could arrange to hold confer- 

Legal reserves should never be consid-| ences from time to time to discuss their 
ered as stone walls beyond which the | problems, compare notes with one another 
|bank cannot go. It should always be per-| and become acquainted with each other. 
| missible for a bank of issue to go below! There is a remarkable Similarity in the 
| the normal legal reserve when the legiti- | problems confronting these banks and 
|mate demand for bank credit or for gold! much would be gained by such confers 
| exchange is strong, but this should be per- | ences, 
|mitted only against increasing resistance, It is to be hoped that the conference to 
| which is best provided in the form of a| be held this month in Lima of representa 
|progressive government tax on reserve|tives of the central banks of Bolivia, 

the equivalent of which | Chile, Colombia, Ecuador and Peru will 


deficiencies, 
should be added to the official discount | be but the beginning of important devel- 
|rate. This device sounds the necegsary | opments in American central bank coop. 


notes of warning and sets up resisting | eration. 














... A hits! 


THEYRE MILDER. The best Turkish and 
Domestic tobacco that money can buy 
is put into Chesterfield. Chesterfield to- 
bacco is the finest-textured, the smooth- 
est and ripest that grows—ripened 
and sweetened in the sunshine, cured 
right by the farmer and aged right 
for two years in wooden hogsheads. 
Mellow—and wonderfully mild! 


THEY TASTE BETTER. These mild, smooth 
tobaccos are put together exactly right. 
The aroma of Turkish, the mellow 
sweetness of Domestic— blended and 
cross-blended. How it’s done is Ches- 
terfield’s secret — but millions know 
how much better it tastes! 


THEY'RE PURE. Everything that goes into 
Chesterfield is tested by expert chemists. 
The purest, finest cigarette paper made; 
a clean, tight-sealed package. “Pure as 
the water you drink.” 


THEY SATISFY. The package...neat, clean. 
The cigarettes ...well-filled. The paper 
-+.pure white. And with your very 
first puff, you notice they taste better. 
Pleasing and satisfying — Chesterfields 
just seem to suit you, right down to 
the ground. 


Four hits—four good things about every 
Chesterfield cigarette. Remember: They are 
Milder—Taste Better—Pure—Satisfy. 


GOOD...they’ve got to be good! 


@ 1931, Liccsrr & Myzrs Tosacco Ca, 
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Costs of Attendin | 


Convention Held 


A Tax Deduction 


Business Expense, Revenue 
Bureau Advises American 
Association of Personal 
Finance Companies 


The necessary expenses incurred by a 
regular member of the American Associ- 
ation of Personal Finance Companies in 
sending a representative to the annual 
convention of the association ‘or the sole 
purpose of furthering the business inter- 
ests of such member, consiitute an allow- 
able deduction for Federal income tax 
purposes, according to a recent ruling of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The as- 
sociation convention is ft. be held in 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 20-23. 

The opinion, contained in a letter from 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
J. C. Wilmer to R. F. Camalier, general 
counsel of the association, follows jn full 
text: 

Reference is made to your letter of 
Sept. 11, 1931, in which you request an 
opinion as to whether or not the ex- 
penses incurred by members of the Amer- 
ican Association of Personal Finance 
Companies in attending an annual con- 
vention are properly deductible for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes as necessary ex- 
penses incident to the business. 

Purposes of Association 

From the information furnished, it ap- 
pears that membership in the above-men- 
tioned association may be acquired by all 
persons, firms and corporations engaged 
in the business of financing individuals 
and families under regulatory laws. 

Provision is made in the Constitution 
and by-laws of the association that all 
persons, firms, associations, and corpora- 
tions not eligible to be regular members 
but subscribing to and advocating the 
purposes of the association shall be eligible 
to be associate members. 

The purroses of the Association as out- 
lined in {ts constitution “are to encour- 
age the business of financing individuals 
and families for necessary and useful pur- | 
poses at reasonable charges including in- 
terest; to advocate the enactment of laws | 
designed to regulate and foster such busi- 
ness; to assist in the enforcement of such | 
laws; to encourage and maintain truth- 
fulness in advertising; to bring about co- 
operation with State officials and obedi- 
ence to their lawful rujings and regula- 
tions; to engage lawfully in the exchange 
and dissemination of information con- 
cerning such laws and such business; and 
to promote personal thrift and financial 
independence.” 


Business Advantage Cited 


It is stated that the Association men- 
tioned is comprised of approximately 1,200 
members doing business in about 25) 
States of the Union under what is known 
as the Uniform Small Loan Law. 

Section 23 (a) of the Revenue Act of 
1928 provides for the allowance of a de- 
duction in computing net income of “all 
the ordinary and necessary expenses paid 
or incurred during the taxable year in 
carrying on any trade or business, * * *.” 

You are advised that careful consid- 
eration has been given to the statements 
and citations contained in your communi- 
cation of Sept. 11, 1931. 

It is evident that the regular members 
of the association may derive a_ busi- 
ness advantage from sending a represen- 
tative to the annual convention as well 
as from maintaining.a membership in the 
association. 

It is held, therefore, that if a regular 
member of the American Association of 
Personal Finance Companies sends a rep- 
resentative to the annual convention to 
which you refer for the sole purpose of 
furthering the business interests of such 
member. the necessary expenses thus 
incurred constitute an allowable deduction 
for Federal income tax purposes. 


Senate of Texas Trying 
Charges Against Judge*. 


AusTIN, Tex., Oct. 6. 
The State Senate today began the trial 
of impeachment charges against State 
District Judge J. B. Price, of Bastrop, 
after having sustained demurrers to 6 of 
the 12 counts adopted by the House. 
Judge Price is accused of gross negli- 
gence and official misconduct in approv- 
ing accounts of sheriffs in three counties 
of his district for mileage and fees. 


Suit Filed to Test Validity 
Of Florida Chain Store Tax 


TALLAHASSEE, F1A., Oct. 6. | 
A suit to test the validity of the new 
Florida chain store tax law has been 
started in the Leon County Circuit Court. | 
The proceeding was begun by Louis K.| 
Liggett Co. and Winn and Lovett Grocery 
Co. The act which became a law July 
3 without the Governor’s approval im- 
posed a graduated license tax based on 
the number of stores. 


Chairmanship of Wisconsin 
Tax Commission Shifted 


Maprson, Wis., Oct. 6. 
Pursuant to the practice of the Wiscon- 
sin Tax Commission of rotating its chair- 
manship, Commissioner W. J. Conway 
has assumed that position. Commissioner 
Edward L. Kelley has been chairman the 
last two years, and Commissioner Charles 
D. Rosa acted prior to Mr. Kelley. 


Motor Carrier Tax 
Upheld in Kansas 


Court Rules Certain Exemp- 
tions Are Valid Classifications 


Topeka, Kans., Oct. 6.—The Kansas mo- 
tor carrier tax law has been sustained by 
a three-judge statuiory court, which held 
that the exemption of carriers operating 
within a municipality or within 25 miles 
thereof, private carriers transporting their 
own farm products, and carriers trans- 
porting school children constituted valid 
classifications. 

In the same opinion, the court held 
that another act giving the Public Serv- 
ice Commission jurisdiction over all motor 
carriers was unconstitutional because of 
its exemption of private carriers of farm 
products. 

The decision was given in a suit brought 
by the Louis Transport Co. v. Rolan 
Boynton, Attorney General, et al. 

Charles Steiger, attorney for the Public 
Service Commission, stated orally that 
another suit against the constitu‘ionality 
of the tax law has been filed in the Fed- 
eral court by a Wichita baking company, 
which alleges discrimination in the pro- 
vision exempting farmer-owned trucks 
and vehicles operated by private carriers 
within 25 miles of a town. 


PRESIDES OVER STATE 
COURT OF APPEALS 


RiCHARD PRIEST DIEiZMAN 


RANKFORT, Ky. Oct. 6.—dJudge 

Richard Priest Dietzman, of the 
State Court of Appeals of Kentucky, 
has been chosen to preside over the 
court as Chief Justice. 

A native of Louisville, 48 years of age, 
he graduated from the public schools 
there, and later reccived his degree in 
law from the law school of Harvard 
University. Admitted to the bar of 
Kentucky, he practiced law in Louis- 
ville. 

He has held public office as Mayor's 
counsel, as first assistant city attorney 
of Louisville, and 1922-24 as city at- 
torney. In 1924 he was chosen to the 
bench as a member of the Court of 
Appeals. While on the bench he has 
written some of the most important 
opinions of the Appellate Court. 


Rehearing Opposed in Case 
Of Indiana Chain Store Tax 


A brief opposing the petition for re- 
hearing in the Indiana chain store tax 
case has been filed in the Supreme Court 
on behalf of the State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners. “The petition for rehearing 
in no particular presents anything new 
in the way of legal arguments,” the brief 
asserts. 

The case is entitled State Board v. 
Jackson (No. 183-1930) and the petition 
for rehearing asks the court to reverse 
its decision of May 18, holding the In- 
diana graduatéd license tax on chain 
stores to be constitutional. 


Inheritance Levy on Stock 
Is Protested in Montana 


HeEtenA, Monr., Oct. 6. 


According to an announcement by the 
Montana State Board of Equalization, the 
attorneys of a New York estate have paid 
under protest an inheritance tax which 
included 8,742 shares of stock of the Ana- 
conda Copper Company, a Montana cor- 
poration. The estate was that of the late 
Nicholas F. Brady. The Farmers Loan 
and Trust Company decision is cited in 
support of the position that a State may 
not include :the shares of domestic com- 
panies in computing the tax on a non- 
resident estate. 


Validity of Tax Penalties 
Law Questioned in Texas 


Constitutionality of Various State Laws 


Is Challenged Before Supreme Court 


. 


City Ordinances andthe Validity of Administrative Acts of | 
State Officials Also Involved in Several Proceedings Pend- 
ing on Appellate Docket | 


The constitutionality of several State {challenged by the corporation which was | 


statutes and: city ordinances and the va- 
lidity of administrative acts of State offi- 
cials are involved in several of the cases 
pending on the docket of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which opened 
its new term on Oct. 5. Ten of the cases 
raise the qucstion of whether the States 
and cities concerned have exercised their 
police power in such a mannef as to con- 
flict with ccnstitutional prohibitions. 

(Cases involving State taxing statutes 
are not included in this summary. Such 
cases were summarized in an article pub- 
lisned in the issue of Oct. 1.) 

A Virginia statute (Sec. 4570, Va. Code 
1930) prohibits the carrying on of business 


other than “work of necessity or charity” | 


on Sunday. This law was construed by 
the Virginia courts in such a manner as to 
prohibit the operation of a miniature golf 
course on Sunday. The Supreme Court is 


‘asked by the appellant in the case of 


Austin, Tex., Oct. 6. | 


The validity of the new law (H. B. 80) 
releasing interest and penalties on certain 
taxes is so doubtful that it ought not to 
be respected until passed upon by the 
State Supreme Court, the Attorney Gen- 
eyal of Texas, James V. Allred, has ad- 
vised the Comptroller of Public Accounts. 

Under the act, interest and penalties 
on all taxes delinquent up to and includ- 
ing Oct. 20, would be released providing 
payment is made on or before Jan. 31, 
1932, 


« 


CURRENT LAW 


Broad-Grace Arcade Corp. Vv. Bright, 
Mayor, etc., et al., No. 72, to hold that the 
law, as construed, constitutes an invalid 
exercise of the police power. 

+ + 1 

A statute was passed by the State of 
Utah making it a nuisance for any per- 
son, company, or corporation display 
any billboard, street car sign or plaeard, 
or any other object advertising cigarettes, 
cigarette papers, cigars, chewing tobacco, 
or smoking tobacco, but providing that 
any dealer in such articles may place a 
sign in front of his place of business 
stating that he is a dealer in such arti- 
cles and also providing that nothing in 
the statute shall be construed so as to 
prohibit the Advertising of tobacco prod- 
ucts in any newspaper, magazine or per- 
iodical printed in the State. 

The appellant in the case of Packer 
Corporation v. State of Utah, No. 357, 
contends that the law is unconstitutional 
on the ground that it violates the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, the obligation of contracts clause 
of Article I, the privileges and immuni- 
ties section of Article IV, and that it con- 
stitutes a burden on interstate commerce, 

+ + + 

The City of Cincinnati, Ohio, passed an 
ordinance which provided in effect that 
vehicles used by the “driverless or drive- 
it-yourself automobile” business were pub- 
lic vehicles. The ordinance then proceeded 
to require the owners of such vehicles to 
obtain special licenses fromthe city, to 
secure liability insurance or bonds ip lieu 
thereof, and’ at the same time vested 
power in the director of public utilities 
to adopt rules and regulations governing 
the business and made provision for a 
limited appeal to the city manager but 
did not make provision for appeal to any 
court. . 

In the case of Hodge Drive-It-Yourself 
Company et al. v. Cincinnati et al., No. 
63, the appellants cuntend that the ordi- 
nance is invalid because it attempts to 
regulate a purely private business not im- 
pressed with any public character, be- 
cause it attempts by legislative fiat to 
convert property used exclusively in a 
private business into a public utility and 
to make the owner thereof a public car- 
rier with its burdens and duties, because, 
in compelling owners of the vehicles in 
question to take out liability insurance, it 
indirectly creates liability without any 
fault or negligence on the part of the own- 
ers of the cars, and because the ordinance 
i$ discriminatory as to petitioners in that 
there is no reasonable basis for the classi- 
fication and regulation of automobiles 
owned and leased by them. 

+ it * 

In Walnut and Quince Streets Corp. v. 

Mills, etc., et al., No. 105, the validity of 


a Pennsylvania statute, and an ordinance | 


of the City of Philadelphia enacted in 
conformity with the State statute, pro- 
viding that a specially constituted “Art 
Jury” should be required to give its ap- 
proval “in respect to all structures or fix- 
tures belonging to any person or corpora- 
tion, which shall be e-ected upon, or ex- 
tend over, any highway, stream, lake, park 
or other public place within the city,” is 


» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKS—Insolvency—Stockholder's 
minors— 


liability—Transfer 


of stock for benefit of 


Where owners of bank stock transferred the stock of their children as trustees 
for the benefit of their minor grandchildren prior to the closing of the bank, the 
trust estates were not liable for the stockholders’ liability under South Carolina 
statutes, since the liability, although imposed by statute, is contractual in its nature 
in that it arises by reason of the purchase of stock in contemplation of all ap- 
plicable law, and since the minor beneficiaries had no legal capacity to assume the 
obligation and the trustees had no express or implied power to assume it for them. 

Rutledge v. Stackley, Trusilee, et al.; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13247, Sept. 28, 1931, 


CARRIERS—Carriage of goods—Tariff—Construction—Intermediate points— 

A tariff which fixed the rate on shipments of grain on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad and named participating carriers, including the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railway, from Randolph, Nebr., to Vicksburg, Miss., and which pro- 
vided that such shipments might move over any one of several routes including 
one described as “via St. Louis and thence (by the) St. L. S. F.,” and which further 
provided that rates to Vicksburg “will also apply to directly intermediate points 
on the St. L. S. F.,” did not apply to a shipment from Randolph, Nebr., to 
Birmingham, Ala., over the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad from Randolph 
to St. Louis, and over the St. Louis & San Francisco Railway from St. Louis to 
Birmingham, since the shipment, even if over the described route, notwithstanding 
the fact that the St. Louis & San Francisco Railway does not reach Vicksburg and 
the failure of the tariff to add to the description of the route the words “and lines 
beyond,” by reason of an available circuitous route to Vicksburg over other carriers 
participating in the tariff, was not made to a “directly intermediate point” within 
the meaning of the tariff, inasmuch as Birmingham is not “directly intermediate” 
between Randolph, Nebr., and Vicksburg, Miss. 


Updike Grain Corp. v. 
Aug. 14, 1931. 


St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. Co.; C. C. A. 8, No. 9043, 


DIVORCE—Alimony—Allowance to wife against whom divorce was granted on 
ground of desertion—Annullment of alimony provision of decree—Wife’s agreement 
not to defend in consideration of husband’s agreement to pay alimony—Effect of 


collusion— 


A husband who induced his wife not to defend his suit for a divorce on the 
ground of desertion by an agreement that she be allowed permanent alimony, was 
not entitled to the annullment of that portion of the divorce decree which required 
him to pay alimony on the ground that it was void under the rule prohibiting the 
allowance of permanent alimony to a wife for whose offense the divorce was granted, 
where the evidence in the annullment proceeding was conflicting as to whether the 
lusband or the wife was the real offender and madé it doubtful whether the divorce 
would have been granted to the husband on the ground of the wife’s desertion if 
she had defended the action, since the court in annulling the provision of the decree 
for alimony would have assisted the husband in perpetrating a fraud upon the 
wife; the court refused to set aside the divorce decree in its entirety, notwithstanding 
the collusive character of the agreement, in view of the fact that neither party 
sought to have it set aside in so far as granting the divorce, and that it appeared 
from the evidence the dissolution of the marriage relation ‘would likely follow even 
if the defendant resisted the action and that the only question would be whether 
the husband or the wife was in fact the offending party. 

Grush v, Grush; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6973, Oct. 1, 1931, 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Liens for material or labor—Priority as between lien and 


title of execution sale purchaser— 


A lien on a motor vehicle for material or labor furnished, created by a Minnesota 
Statute providing that “the lien shall cease at the end of 60 days after the furnishing 
of the last item of such labor or materials unless within such period a statement 
«i the claim therefor be filed for record,” is superior to the title acquired through 
an execution sale upon a levy made before the filing of the lien statement but after 
the furnishing of the labor or material, since the lien comes into existence at the 
time the material is furnished or the work is done and not at the time the state- 
ment is filed, inasmuch as the filing of such statement merely prevents the lien from 


lapsing. 


Stegmeir, eic., v. Lannon et al.; Minn. Sup. Cl., No, 28466, Oct. 2, 1931. 


| Before the brands could be licensed the | 
| manufacturers were required to pay cer- 


jin Medicine, 


|revoked by the respondent 


| prevented from constructing a canopy 
across a sidewalk in front of its place 
of business. 
| tained from the “Art Jury” and the evi- 
dence also showed that the proposed can- 
opy met with the jury’s disapproval. | 

The corporation claims that the statute 
is invalid because it does not provide a 
uniform standard for the application and | 
exercise of the powers conferred on the 
“Art Jury,’ and also because the power 
purported to be conferred on the jury is 
the power to regulate and control aes- 
thetics which power is not included in the 
police power. 

~ + + 

A zoning ordinance passed by the City 
of Los Angeles placed certain vacant land 
in a residential zone and prohibited oil 
drilling on the land. The petitioner in 
| the case of Marblehead .Land Company 
}et al. v. City of Los Angeles, No. 181, 
claims that this ordinance deprives both | 
the owner and lessee of the land in ques- 
tion of property without due process of 
law because, in reliance on a prior ordi- 
'mance excepting such land from the resi- 
dential zone, a lease for a consideration of 
$75,000 had been executed and the lessee 
had made an outlay of $136,000 in pre- 
paring for oil drilling. ~- 

The property involved in this action 
consists of 290 acres of barren, unim- 
proved land, located seven miles from the 
| heart of the city, according to the peti- 
|tion. It is alleged that it is probably oil 


| bearing and is surrounded in part only by .parents of liberty, property and the equal 


new residential tracts. It is claimed that 
it would be feasible to so regulate oil drill- | 
ing as to prevent fires, dust and noise. 
This case is before the court on a petition 
for a writ of certiorari. 
+- + + 

In the case of United Drug Company v. 
Frank P. Washburn, Commissioner of Ag- 
| riculture, etc., No. 324, a statute passed by 
| the State of Maine which, is claimed, in 
effect, to forbid anybody in Maine from 
dealing in the appellant’s insecticides, or 
in any other package or trade mark in- 
| secticides ‘except such brands as are an- 
nually licensed by the State, is in issue. 


tain annual inspection fees and the labels 


| and packages were required to conform to 


certain specified conditions, it is explained. 
The petitioner’s insecticides were manu- 
factured without the State and were then | 


| shipped into the State in individual retail 


packages and sold within the State only 
in unbroken, original packages. The prod- 
ucts are said to be shipped in conformity 
with the Federal Insecticide Act (7 U. S. 
C. 120-40). It is claimed that the act is 
invalid in that it constitutes a direct and 
unreasonable burden upon interstate com- 
merce. 
+ > +> 

The City of New Orleans passed an | 
ordinance which required persons en- 
gaged in moving household goods and 
other effects from one place of abode in 
the city to another to report to the chief 
of police the removal of the property, the 
name of the owner, and the old and new 
address. It is Claimed in the case of 


| Schick v. City of New Orleans, No. 353, | 
|that this ordinance is a violation of the 


due process and equal protection clauses 
of the Fourteenth Amendment because 


connected | 
with the conduct of, the business in ques- | 
tion in so far as it relates to the public 
health, morals, or the general welfare. | 
This case is before the court on a peti- | 
tion for a writ of certiorari. | 
The petitioner in the case of Hanson 
v. Michigan State Board of Registration 
No. 202, was a practicing 
physician whose license to practice was 
Board. The! 
j}action of the Board Was taken under au- 
thority of a Michigan statute giving it 
the power to revoke such licenses for un- 
professional conduct. It is contended that 
jthe proceedings before the Board 
| amounted to a denial of due process of 
law, allegedly, no definite charges were 
preferred, no evidence except certain let- 
ters and an affidavjt .was offered, and be- 
cause the statute does not authorize the 
Board to administer oaths or compel at- 
tendance of witnesses and fails to pro- 
vide for a cross-examination of persons | 
making complaint. This case is before | 
the court on a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari. 
+ > + 
An interstate railroad company was au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
|mission to construct a cut-off through the 
City of Willow Glen, Calif. A California | 
statute required railroads to obtain the | 
consent of the city before using any 
| Streets within the city. The question pre- | 
| sented to the court in the case of City of 
| Willow Glen v. Southern Pacific Company, 
No. 336, is whether this statute, in so far | 
as it is applicable to interstate railroads, | 
is an attempt to interfere with interstate 
commerce in violation of the commerce 
| Clause of the Federal Constitution. This 
case is before the court on a petition for | 
@ writ of certiorari. | 
Whether a Texas statute, prohibiting 
| transportation over a highway of uncom- 
| pressed cotton in quantities in excess of 
|/10 bales on any one _ vehicle, 
|transportation of compressed 
| compressed to density of 22 
}per cubic feet, in more than 10-bale 
|loads, unless such compressed cotton 
is entirely enclosed in a van-type body 
|so as to make the load safe for trans- 
| portation, is void because it is arbitrary, 
| unreasonable, and oppressive, and be- 
cause it is discriminatory in favor of rail- 
roads and against operators of trucks and 
in favor of interior compressors and 
against compressors in Houston, and be- 
;cause it is not effective to remove the 
dangers incident to the transportation of 
cotton by mot@ trucks, is the question 
in issue in the case of Binford et al. v. J. 
|H. McLeaish & Company et al., No. 391. 
| ~ + + 
Part of Article I, Section 11 of the Con- 
| Stitution of the State of Washington, pro- 
| vides that “No public money or srcuieas | 
| shall be appropriated for, or applied to, 
| any religious worship, exercise, or instruc- | 
| tion, or the support of any religious es- 
| tablishment.” In the case of Clithero et 
|}al., State of Washington ex rel. v. N. D. 
| Showalter, etc., et ai., No. 80, the appel- 
|lants by mandamus sought to compel the 
appellees as members of the Board of 
| Education of the State of Washington to 
|}make Bible reading and instruction com- 
| pulsory in the public schools of the State. 
The State Supreme Court denied the re- 
lief asked for on the ground that the court 
could not by mandamus control the dis- 
| cretion of an administrative board or offi- 
cer in whom the statutes have vested dis- 
cretionary power over the subject matter 
of the school curriculum, and also on the 
ground that if the relief were granted, it 
would violate the State Constitution. The 
appellant in the case before the Supreme 
Court of the United States contends the 
provision of the State Constitution re- 
ferred to above is in conflict with the 
| Federal Constitution and that therefore 


| 


and | 
cotton, 
pounds 


A permit had not been ob-| 


the decision of the Washington Supreme | 
Court should be reversed. 

Whether, as provided by Idaho statutes, 
proceeds from the sale of public lands| 
granted to Idaho by the United States for | 
| the establishment of a permanent school | 
fund may be used by the State, in fore-| 
closing mortgages held as~ security for} 
loans made from such fund for payment | 
of taxes, insurance premiums on buildings | 
and improvements, and for abstracts and | 
other expenses incident to such foreclos- | 
ures, notwithstanding a provision of the| 
Idaho Admission Act that proceeds of | 
lanets so granted shall be expended only | 
in support of schools, and a provision of 
Idaho Constitution (Sec. 3, Art. IX) that} 
public school funds shall remain invio-| 
late and intact and shall not be trans-| 
ferred to any other fund or be used or 
appropriated except for school purposes, 
is in issue in the case of Kieldsen vy. Bar-} 
rett, etc., No. 223. | 


++ + | 

American children of Mexican or| 
Spanish descent in the elementary grades | 
of Texas public schools were separated | 
from other white children for the alleged | 
purpose of developing the special talent of | 
such children and because of the alleged | 
cifficulty that such children had with the | 
English language, and also because of | 
their late entrance in the schools. The} 
appellants in the case of Salvatierra et al. 
vy. Independent School District of Delo} 
Rio et al., No. 195, contend that this seg- | 
regation deprived the children and their! 


protection of the laws. 

Whether a Texas statute (Chap. 67,/; 
Laws 1927) giving political parties the | 
power to prescribe qualifications of mem- 
bers who are to participate in primary 
elections, and a resolution of the Demo- 
cratic State Executive Committee, pro- | 
viding that only “white” members should 
be allowed to participate in primary elec- 
tions, are unconstitutional and void under 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
and violate 8 U. S. C. 31, providing that 
all citizens otherwise qualified shall be 
entitled to vote at an election without 
distinction as to race, color, etc., is the 
question the Supreme Court is asked to 
pass upon in the case of L. A. Nixon v. 
James Condon and C. H. Kolle, No. 265. 
This case is before the court on peti- 
ticn for a writ of certiorari. 

> - 

In Ramirez v. State of Texas, No. 373, | 
the petitioner claims that jury commis- | 
sioners arbitrarily excluded from the per- 
sonnel of the grand and petit juries per- 
sons of Mexican descent. He further al- 
leges that the commissioners selected for 
jury service only those persons who be- 
longed to the white race, notwithstanding | 
the fact that the accused was a member | 
of the Mexican race and that a substan- 
tial portion of the citizens and voters of 
the county were persons of Mexican de- | 
scent. The Supreme Court is asked to de- 
cide whether the action of the commis- 
sioners violates the rights of the petitioner 
by denying him due process and equal 
protection of the laws. This case comes 
before the court on a petition for a writ | 
of certiorari. 

In the case of Chicago v. Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company, No. 25, the Supreme 
Court is asked to pass on the validity of 
rates of fare prescribed by the. Illinois 





lit is unreasonably oppressive and serves |Commerce Commission for the Chicago 
|no useful public purpose and also because | Rapid Transit Company and also upon 
/it is not a regulation of, or 


the jurisdiction of a Federal district court 
to enjoin the enforcement of the Commis- 
sion's order. Probable jurisdiction has 
been noted in this case. 

+ + + 

The jurisdiction of the Public Service 
Commission of Indiana to enter an order | 
permitting the residents of Versailles, Ind., | 
to connect telephone lines from their of- 
fices and places of business to a farmers’ | 
mutual exchange located outside of the | 
city limits, and constructed by the farm- | 
ers after the telephone company in the | 
city had raised switching charges against | 
them, is involved in the case of Public | 
Service Commission of Indiana et al. v.| 
Batesville Telephone Company, No. 120. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals ruled that 
only private and individual privileges were 
involved and that therefore the Commis- | 
sion was without authority. The case 
comes before the Supreme Court on a pe- 
tition for a writ of certiorari. 

A California statute designed “to pro- 
tect natural resources of petroleum and 
gas from waste and destruction” is chal- 
lenged on the ground that it is void for 
uncertainty and lack of standard as to 
what is permitted and what is pfohibited, 
in the case of Bandini Petroleum Com- 
pany et al. v. Superior Court of the State 
of California et al., No. 43. Probable juris- | 
diction has been noted, and the case ad- 
vanced for argument. 

The appeliant in the case of Champlin | 
Refining Company v. Corporation Com- | 
mission of Oklahoma et al., No. 122, chal- 
lenges the validity of the Oklahoma Cur- | 
tailment Act on the ground that it au- 
thorizes the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission to fix the price of crude petroleum 
oil’ produced in Oklahoma, that it is too 
vague and uncertain in defining what con- 
stitutes waste, and that the act as a 
whole is beyond the State's police power 
in that the production of crude oil is not 
a public or quasi public business. 

+ + 

The question of whether the California 
Tidelands Leasing Act ‘chapter 303, Stat. 
1921), permitting and authorizing the 
leasing of certain State owned tidelands 
for the purpose of prospecting and drilling 
for oil and at the same time providing 
that “in no sense shall permits for a lease 
be granted covering tidelands fronting on 
an incorporated city or for a distance of 
one mile on cither side thereof” is uncon- 
stilutional because it violates the equal 
protection clause of the Constitution in 
that it puts incorporated cities in a class 
apart from unincorporated cities without 
reasonable basis, is involved in five cases 
on the docket of the court. The five cases 
ave: Carr v.-Kingsbury, etc., No. 229; 
Maggart v. Kingsbury, etc., No. 230; 
Feisthamel v. Kingsbury, etc., No. 231; 
Cumings v. Kingsbury, etc., No. 232; and 
Joyner v. Kingsbury, etc., No. 233. All of 
these cases are before the court on peti- 
tions for writs of ceriorari. 

Whether an Oregon statute (46-1604 
Oregon Code, 1930), imposing a_ license 
| fee on fire insurance companics for each 
agent appointed in cities in addition to 
a specified number applies only to for- 
eign insurance companies, and, if so, 
whether it unjustly discriminates between 
|foreign and domestic companies is one 
;of the questions presenied to the court 
in the case of Averill, etc., v. Northwestern 
National Insurance Company, No. 165. If 
this statute is found to be applicable 
alike to foreign and domestic companies. 
the court is asked to decide whether it 
unreasonably interferes with the right of 
insurance companies to transact business 
in the State. 
| Whether a system, known as the “Col- 
|grove System,” of promoting the sale of 
life insurance constitutes in effect gam- 
bling transactions and, as such, is con- 
trary to public policy of Illinois; or} 
whether the threatened revocation of li- 
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Rulings by Board 
Of Tax A ppeals 


Promulgated Oct. 6 
Houma Cypress Company, Ltd. Docket 
27. 


No. 86 


The Commissioner corhmitted no 
error in reducing invested capital at 
time notes were issued in payment of 
a dividend then declared. 


The Thomas J. Corcoran Lamp Company. 
Docket No. 27689. 


Loss sustained on sale of a building 
owned by a corporation with which 
petitioner was affiliated held to have 
been the loss of the affiliate and not 
the petitioner’s loss. 


Charles J. Derbes, Mrs. Inez M. Roy, A. 
K. Roy and C. J. Debes, Executors of the 
Estate of Andrew Stafford, Mrs. Car- 
men Derbes, Alphonse K. Roy, Stafford, 
Derbes & Roy, Inc., Upstream Realty 
Company. Docket Nos. 37362, 37363, 
37364, 37365, 37366, 41104, 42642, 42643, 
43271, 43272, 47085. 


Commissioner did not err in com- 
puting profit from sales of real estate 
on installment basis where title did 
not pass when initial payments were 
made and contract for sale entered 
into and where taxpayer reported on 
basis of installment sales. 

Disallowance of part of officers’ sal- 
aries approved. 

Robert Lyons Hague. Docket Nos. 39195, 
50110. 

1. Deduction of loss claimed to have 
been sustained in joint venture en- 
tered into for profit denied for lack 
of proof as to agreement under which 
money was advanced or that such 
advanges could no tbe recovered. 

2. Deduction of fees paid for serv- 
ices in investigating advisability of 
investment propositions denied, since 
such payments were not made in con- 
nection with petitioner’s trade or 
business and were not losses sustained 
in transaction entered into for profit. 

3. Deduction of amount claimed to 
be erroneously included in income as 
profit on stock received under stock 
bonus plan, denied for lack of proof. 


J. J. White Lumber Company. Docket 
No. 43720. 

The fair market value on March 1, 
1913, of a tract of timber must be 
determined on the basis of what was 
then believed to be the timber con- 
tent of the tract rather than on what 
was later discovered to have been the 
actual content. 


Marshal Stearns, Ancillary Administrator 
of the Estate of Carl Richard Hieron- 
ymus, Deceased. Docket No. 48930. 

Where a fiduciary properly paid or 
credited to the beneficiaries during 
the year all income from the estate 
and any income which he received was 
to be distributed currently to the 
beneficiaries, the estate is not liable 
for any tax as a taxpayer. 


censes of insurance agents emloying such 
a system would deny to them rights guar- 
anteed by the Federal Constitution, are 
the questions in issue in the case of Col- 
grove et al. v. Lowe Direct, etc., No. 14. 


| This case comes to the Supreme Court on | 


a petition for a writ of certiorari. 
The City of Corpus Christi, Tex., was 


relieved by its charter and by a Texas | 
statute from giving bond in injunction | 
proceedings, but the statute in question 


also provided that the city should be sub- 
ject to liability “as if security or bond 
had been given.” The question presented 
by the case of City of Corpus Christi v. 
Corpus Christi Gas Co. No. 192, is 
whether, when the city is a plaintiff in 
an injunction suit, it may be held liable 
for the wrongful issuance of a temporary 
injunction or restraining order prayed by 
it, to the same extent as private persons 
under other statutory provisions. This 
case is pending on petition for a writ of 
certiorari. 

In the case of Potter and Bahr v, May- 
bury, Director of Licenses, etc., No. 325, 
the Supreme Court is asked to. decide 
whether compliance with the Washing- 
ton Securities Act (Rem. Comp. Stat. 
Wash., 1927 Suppl., par. 5853 et seq.) is 
necessary in promoting the sale of un- 
divided interests in letters patent and, if 
so, whether the statute so applied and 
so construed violates the patent clause 
of the Constitution and the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

-~ + + 

Whether section 20 of the New York 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, in so far 
as it provides that the “decision of the 
Board (industrial Board) shall be final 
as to all questions of fact and except as 
provided in section 23, as to all questions 
of law,” is valid and not in conflict with 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
is the question in issue in 
the case of Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 
et al. v. Industrial Board of the State of 


|New York, No. 338. 


Whether a certificate of purchase of 


|lands from the State of Colorado con- 


taining reservations of minerals, etc., al- 
legedly inconsistent with the certificate 
and without authority of law, was a valid 
and enforceable contract to convey the 


| fee without reservation, and whether sub- 


sequent acts of the Legislature impaired 
the obligation of that contract by requir- 
ing the .cceptance of merely the surface 
rights rather than the fee, are the ques- 
tions which the court is asked to pass on 
in the case of Driscoll et al. v. State of 
Colorado, etc., et al., No. 99. The case 
comes to the Supreme Court on a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari. 

The Virginia Code of 1887 set forth cer- 
tain steps which were to be taken in the 
purchase of public lands. The code re- 
quired that payment should be made into 
the State treasury. It also provided for 
the issuance of a warrant describing the 
quantity of land. Upon the surrender of 
the warrant the land was to be surveyed 
and patented. The question the Supreme 
Court is asked to decide in the case of 
Burwell etc., et al. v. Powell et al., No. 
112, is whether the issuance of the war- 
rant created a vested right to locate land 
and thereafter have the patent granted. 

~ + + 

In the case of Blodgett, etc., v. Dehy et 
al., No. 399, the Supreme Court is asked 
to determine whether a decision of the 
Supreme Court of California sustaining a 
statute increasing the salary of justices, 
in a case in which it was claimed that the 
statute was in conflict with a provision of 
the State Constitution fixing the salary, 
was a nullity because of the interest of 
the justices in the subject matter of the 
litigation. 

The Supreme Court is also asked to de- 
cide whether a judgment of the Superior 
Court of the State dismissing a taxpayer's 
suit to recover the amount received by the 
justices in excess of the amount fixed by 
the Constitution on the ground that the 
Supreme Court case “having become final 
under the doctrine of stare decisis, is 
binding and conclusive on this court,” 
deprivec the taxpayers of property with- 
out due process of law in contravention 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. This case 
comes to the Supreme Court on a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari. 

Unless otherwise noted all cases sum- 
marized in this article are before the Su- 
preme Court on appeal. 


The final article of this series, in 
which has been presented a summary 
according to subject matter of the 
cases pending on the appellate docket 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, will be published in the issue 
of Oct. 8. Miscellaneous cases not in- 
volving the subject matter of previous 
articles will be summarized in this 
finai article. 
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| Amer. inst. of banking. Bank management, 
| 544 p., illus. N. Y., Amer. inst. of banking, 
} 1931. 31-22251 


| Bagot Stack, Mrs. Mary M. Building the 
| body beautiful; Bagot Stack stretch-and- 
| swing system. 71 p. Lond., Chapman é& 
Hall, 1931. 31-22411 
Broomfield, Sidney S. MKachalola; or, The 
| mighty hunter, early life and adventures 
; of... 310 p., illus. N. Y., W. Morrow 
| & co., 1931. 31-27191 
Byron, Robt. Essay on India, by Robt. Byron, 
5 p. Lond., G. Routledge & sons, 1931. 

31-22260 


| Camilli, Guglielmo. Testing of transformers. 
| 79 p., illus. Pittsfield? Mass., 1930. 31-18194 


| Chancellor, Frank B. Prince consort, by Frank 
| B. Chancellor. N. Y., MacVeagh, Dial 
| press, 1931. 31-27214 


Charykov, Nikolai V. Glimpses of high pole 
ities; through war & peace, 1855 * 1929; 
| autobiography of N. V. Tcharykow, serf- 
| owner, ambassador, exile. Foreword by Sir 
Bernard Pares, K. B. E. 330 p. Lond.. G. 
Allen & Unwin, 1931. 31-22262 


Cummer, Clyde L. Manual of clinical labora- 
tory methods. 3d ed., rev. 583 p., illus. 
Phila., Lea & Febiger, 1931. 31-22335 


De Bunsen, Mme. Elizabeth 8S. (Gurney). 
| Elizabeth Fry’s journeys on continent, 1840- 
| 1841; ed. by R. Brimley Johnson; illu 
|} 208 p. Lond., John Lane, 1931. 31-2225 


Dodwell, Henry H. Founder of modern 
Egypt; study of Muhammad ‘Ali. 276 p. 
Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press, 1931. 31-22265 

Dorsey, Geo. A. Man's own show: civiliza- 
tion. 977 p. N. Y., Harper & bros., 1931. 

} 31-27193 
Eckhart, Ferenc. Short history of Hungarian 
people. 244 p. Lond., G. Richards, 1931. 

31-22266 

Fuller, Raymond T. Along the brook; what 
you find there and how to name it. 81 p., 

} illus. N. Y., John Day co., 1931. 31-22338 

|General electric co. Electric refrigeration 

| dept. Silent hostess treasure book. 103 p., 
illus. Cleveland, O., Gen. electric co., Elec- 
tric refrigeration dept., 1931. 31-22407 

Gessner, Geo. S. Luminescence of zinc sul- 
phide under action of alpha, beta and 
gamma rays. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa., 

|} 1930.) p. 207-213. Phila., 1930. 31-22340 
Goodfellow, David M. Modern economic his- 
tory of South Africa. 267 p. Lond.. G. 
Routledge & sons, 1931, 31-22255 
Hadwen, Sibylla. Handy book of recipes for 

| 25; book of medium-sized groups, fraternal 
organizations, small school cafet@rias and 
tea rooms, by ... and-Celia Bernards. 164 
p. Boston, M. Barrows & co., 1931. 31-27104 

India on the brink, by a British-India mer- 
chant. 122 p. Lond., P. S. King & son, 

1931. 31-22261 

Internatl. traders’ handbook . . . incorporat- 

| ing Foreign and domestic weights, measures 

| and moneys (previously issued separately). 
1931. 1 v. Phila., Pa., Commercial museum, 

} 1931. 31-22250 

| Ivimey, Alan. Romance of London. 

| Lond., S. Low, Marston & co., 


- 


Kessler, 


Camillus. 25 years ago. 
illus. 


Y., Coward-McCann, 


Kuns, Ray F. 
illus. 


Automotive essentials. Ps 
Milwaukee, Wis., Bruce pub. co., 1931. 
31-22408 
Lorentz, Albert M. Right to work: or, How 
to stabilize industry and employment. 1540 
p. Boston, R. G. Badger, 1931. 31-22252 
“Marco,” pseud. Introduction to polo. 151 p., 
illus. N. Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1931. 
31-22412 
Ronald A. Across Africa on foot, 
386 p. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & co., 1931, 
“  31-22418 
Appalachian structural front. 
(Ph. D.)—Cornell univ., 1930.) 44 
p.. illus. Chicago, 1931. 31-22413 
Ring, Anne. Story of Princess Elizabeth, told 
with sanction of her parents. 125 p. N. 
Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1931. 31-22421 
Rugar, Geo. F. Some studies on relation of 
stability of Bredig gold sols to cations, 
monovalent sodium ion and bivalent barium 
ion. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia  univ., 
1931.) 28 p. Niagara Falls, 1931. 31-22342 
Sampson, Mrs. Emma (Speed). Miss Min- 
erva’s cook book. 280 p., illus. Chicago, 
Reilly d& Lee co., 1931. 31-22409 
Social science research council. Advisory 
com. on social and economic research in 
agriculture. Bull. no. 1. Prepared under 
direction of . . ., John D. Black, ed. 1 v. 
N. Y., Social service research council. 1930. 
31-22258 
Lond., 
Pub. for Interl. inst. of African languages 
& cultures by Oxford univ. press, 1931. 

. 3)-22414 
Stephenson, Mary B. World of invisible life, 
te illus. Chicago, Thos, S. Rockwell co., 
Thornton-Cook, Elsie. 
princes of Wales. 

1931. 


Monson, 
illus. 


Price, Paul H. 
(Thesis 


Stayt, Hugh A. Bavenda. 392 p., illus. 


31-22337 

Kings in the making; 
345 p. Lond., J. Murray, 
31-22259 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS « 
AND PUBLICATIONS * 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Olive Oil—Rept. No. 22, U. S. Tariff Comm. 
Price, 10 cents. 31-28099 
Organization and Teaching Procedure to be 
Followed in Evening Agricl. Schools on Mare 
keting of Cotton—Mon. No. 13, Je., 1931, 
Fed!. Bd. for Vocational Educ. Price, 5 cents, 
E31-713 
Red Harvester Ant and How to Subdue it— 
Farmers’ Bull., No. 1668, U. S. Dept. of 
Agric. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 31-893 
Soil Survey of Jerome Area, Idaho—Ser. 1927, 
No. 16, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, U. S, 
Dept. of Agric. of Idaho Coll, 
of Agric. and Agricl. Experiment Station. 
Price, 15 cents. Agr. 31-892 
Fertilizers, Manufactures: 1929, Industry Ser.— 
15th Census of U. S., Bur. of Census, U. 
S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents 
Soap, Manufactures: 1929, Industry Series— 
15th Census of U. S., Bur. of Census, U. S, 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Dak.—Proceedings of House of Reps 
Legial. Sess. Jan. 6 to Mar. 6, 1931. 

31. 
Proceedings cf Sen., 22d Legisl. Sess. 
6 to Mar. 6, 1931. Pierre, 1931. 


and Univ. 


e 
Ss. 
Pierrey 


Jan, 


Daily Journal of Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E, 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Kenneth S. Harrison, Ira Palmer Miller, 
Sherman C. Shelton, and Carl W. Tyler, 
all of Washington, D. C., were admitted to 
practice, 


Customs 


No. — Forest Lawn Memorial Park v 
United States, Motion of Forest Lawn Memo- 
rial Park for leave to file petition for ree 
view nunc pro tunc denied. 

No. 3463. The United States v. Pb. McGraw 
Wool Co Woo! on skins—regulations. Pe- 
tition of Lamb & Lerch for leave to appear 
as amici curiae granted. 

No. 3485. U. S. v. Harry Blandamer. Mo- 
tion of appellant for leave to amend assign- 
ment of error granted. 

No. 3418. U. S. v. St. Andrews Textile Co. 
Cotton mufflers Dismissed upon stipulation 
of counsel. 

No. 3440 Uv. 8. Vv. 


The 


Madeira Linen Import- 
ing Co. Linen scarfs—towels. Argued by Mr, 
Ralph Folks, tor appellant, arid submitted on 
the record by appellee 

No. 3455. U. S. v. Albers Bros. Milling Co. 
et al Kaoliang Millet seed. Argued by 
Mr. Ralph Folks, for appellant, and submit- 
ted on brief by appellee 


Associate Judge Lenroot did not sit dur- 
ing the argument of the following cases: 


No. 3438. U. S. v. Fox River Butter .Co, 
And No. 3442. Fox River Butter Co. v. U. S. 
Constitutionality of flexible tariff Chees 
Hon. Marion DeVries granted leave to partic: ? 
pate in the argument as amicus curiae, and 
to file brief within 10 days Argued by Mr. 
Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney Gene 
eral, for the United States. by Mr. J. L. 
Klingaman for the importer. and by Hon. 
‘Marion DeVries, amicus curiae. 
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Group Discusses 
Federal Statute 
On Compensation 


Proposed Substitute for Fed- 
eral Liability Act Opposed 
By Trainmen, Secretary 
Doak Explains 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

killed in the industry the financial relief 
in amounts equal to or greater than now 
paid under the compensation laws, which 
we must admit are not wholly satisfac- 
tory, especially in cases where the most 
violent injuries or deaths have occurred 
as the result of following so hazardous an 
occupation as railroading, even with the 
greatest safeguards so far conceived by 
man. 





Danger Element Considered 
“Despite Herculean efforts put forward | 
by the railways, their employes and 2) 
sympathetic public in the direction of | 
safety, and ‘safety first’ measures, there 
still remains that element of danger due 
to the very nature of the work in which 
rain and yard men are engaged, which 
makes for extreme caution on their part 
in the surrender of any constitutional or 
inherent rights which in any manner may 
have the tendency to relieve employers 
of full responsibility in the maintenance 
of eternal vigilance over their welfare. 
Compensation, as construed, outlined and 
applied even under what we sometimes 
term our ‘advanced system’ in the larger 
sense does not have the compensatory, 
corrective and deterrent effects as does 
Employers’ Liability, properly, fearlessly 
and humanely administered by courts 
and unbiased juries.” ee 

The Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
Ethelbert Stewart, explained that Mr. 
Doak had been asked to express the views 
of the Railroad Brotherhoods on Work- 
men’s Compensation and that is exactly 
what he had done. 

“Secretary Doak did not give his per- 
sonal attitude and nowhere in the paper 
did he say this was -his attitude, Mr. 
Stewart declared. 

This statement was 
comment by J. Dewey ri 
North Carolina Industrial Commission, 
that if he “had not known that the 
address was written by the Secretary of 
Labor,” he would say “it had been written 
by a damage suit lawyer.” 

Cites Wage Level Differences 

O. F. McShane, of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Utah, declared that the atti- 
tude of the Railroad Brotherhoods is due 
to the difference in wage levels between 
labor generally and railroad employes and 
2 low maximum limitaton of benefits 
under workmen's compensation laws. 

“When we take the jokers out and 
come clean with labor,” he said, “we will 
get support of all labor groups.” 

Joseph A. Parks, of the Massachusetts 
Department of Industrial Accidents, said 
that in that State payments under the 
liability law averaged 18 per cent of what 
would have been received under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. He deplored 
any attempt “to indict compensation laws 
after 20 years of glorious service to the 
United States.” } 

Fred M. Wilcox, chairman of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission, suggested 
that the Railroad Brotherhoods drait a 
proposed Federal compensation act which 
they would approve as a substitute for 
the present Federal Employer's Liability 
Act. 


made following 
Dorsett, of the 


Liability of Third Parties 

Earlier in the session Mr. Wilcox dis- 
cussed the liability of third parties re- 
sponsible for accidents and that of the 
employer in such cases. He favored the 
present provision of the Wisconsin Act, 
which permits the injured employe to col- 
lect compensation and obtain medical 
treatment from his employer at once with 
the right to sue the third party for dam- 
ages at common law. After deducting at~- 
torneys’ fees, two-thirds of any judgment 


# rendered, he said, goes to the employer 






yto reimburse him for his compensation 
costs. When that amount is reached, the 
employe retains all recovered in excess of 
what he has received as compensation. 

A statutory provision making a principal 
contractor liable for the payment of 
workmen's compensation benefits to the 
employes of his subcontractor, but reliev- 
ing him of such liability if the subcon- 
tractor has complied with the require- 
ments of the statute in the securing of 
compensation to the employes, would not 
violate the purpose of compensation legis- 
lation, it was stated by G. Clay Baker, 
chairman of the Kansas Commission of 
Labor and Industry. However, the prin- 
cipal contractor and the subcontractor 
should be made jointly liable for securing 
compensation with a right of reimburse- 
ment to the contractor from the subcon- 
tractor, in Mr. Baker's opinion. 

Says Law Is Circumvenied 

Under some laws, h® said, contractors 
may circumvent the purposes of the stat- 
ute by having liability imposed upon irre- 
sponsible subcontractors. He would not 
have the contractor's responsibility rest 
solely on whether he has resorted to any 
sacrifice. The statutes should prevent an 
unintentional as well as intentional cir- 
cumvention, he said. 

Workmen's compensation, to be really 
helpful, must include the cost of all neces- 
sary surgical and medical treatment, 

@ Wellington T. Leonard, Chairman of the 


Ohio Industrial Commission, told the dele- | 


gates in discussing the question, “Should 
there be an unlimited medical period?” 
While there should be an unlimited pe- 
riod during which medical benefits will be 
paid to injured workers, he _ said, safe- 
guards should be instituted to prevent 
abuse of the privilege. 

Ohio has had unlimited medical service 
since 1917, he pointed out, and in the 
State medical costs average about 26.1 per 
cent of the total benefit cost. 

Mr. Leonard favored a check on exces- 
sive medical benefits by requiring that the 


payment of fees in excess of $200 may 
be made only after the need is clearly 
shown and on unanimous vote of the 
Commission. 
Would Restrict Benefits 
The Compensation Commissioner of 


West Virginia, Lee Ott, said he favored 
placing no limit on the time during which 
medical beenfits would be payable, but 
he would restrict the total amount, fear- 
ing that unlimited costs wouJd prove too 
great a burden upon industry. 

A policy of requiring self-insurers under 
workmen's compensation laws to create 
sinking funds in good securities equal to 
the amount of outstanding compensation 
liability and to be ready to establish 
trust funds to guarantee compensation 
payments is likely to be adopted in time 
by every State which grants the self-in- 
surance privilege, W. H. Horner, Director 
of the Bureau of Workmen's Compensa- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry, declared in an ad- 
dress on “What should be required of 
self-insurers.” 

In Pennsylvania, he said, the number 
of self-insurers in 1930 was’ approximately 
two-tenths of 1 per cent of the total 
number of employers coming under the 
act, but their compensation liability for 
the year was $15,636,209, or 47 per cent 
of the total liability in the State 


a 


|the consolidated balance sheet show 


7 


He said that it must “be conceded that, 


Securities of Standard Group 
Of Utilities Shown at Inquiry accessed &, but. 4. 


Trade Commission Given Data on Stocks and sia: 


Bonds of Holding Company | 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Sept. 29 by Thomas 
Warner Mitchell, accountant of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appear- 
ing as a witness in the Commission’s 
investigation into financial activities 
of power and gas utilities, was begun 
in the issue of Oct. 6 and proceeds as 
follows: 


Q. Made up of what principal com- 
ponents? A. The principal components 
in round numbers were plant, property, 
rights and franchises, $966,471,000; invest- 
ments, $24,044,000; current and working 
assets, $60,181.000. 


Q. What total did the assets column of 
in- 
cluding unamortized debt discount and ex- 
penses? A. $1,090,992.592.32. 


Q. Turning now to the liability side of 
the consolidated balance sheet what was 
the total amount of capital securities in 
the hands of the public as of Dec. 31, 1929, 
and how were they apportioned among 
bonds, preferred stock and common stocks? 
A. The total securities in the hands of 
the public were nearly $899,500,000. They 
consisted of bonds, 52.5 per cent. Preferred 
stocks, 325 per cent. Common stocks, 15 
per cent. 

Q. How were those outstanding capital 
securities divided between those of the 
holding comfAny and those of its sub- 
sidiaries and affiliates? 

A. The holding company securities out- 
standing amounted to a little less than 
$166,486,000 par or stated value. Sub- 
sidiary and affiliated company securities 
outstanding amounted approximately to 
$732,991,000 par or stated value. The hold- 


| ing company securities were 18.5 per cent 


of the total. 
Consolidated Surplus 


Of 50 Millions Shown 


Q. How did the proportion of bonds and 
common stock to the total of all securi- 
ties compare with the like proportions of 
the holding company’s securities? A. 
They were nearly reverse. That is while 
for all companies 52.5 per cent of the 
capitalization consisted of bonds and only 
15 per cent consisted of common stock, 


the self-insurance privilege has a fixed 
place in workmen's compensation legis- 
lation.” The success of a self-insurance 
provision in a compensation law depends 
largely upon the individual who fs in 


charge of its administration, according 
to Mr. Horner. He must be “free from 
political or other influence in passing 


upon applications, must be conservative 
and at the same time have a keen knowl- 
edge of business affairs and be able to 
properly interpret financial statements,” 
he said. 

George A. Kingston, of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, declared 
that the self-insurance privilege should 
not be granted unless it is previded that 
in liquidation of the business compensa- 
tion claims be given preference. 

In computing average weekly earnings 
of employes to determine benefits payable 
for injury, bonuses, gratuities and mate- 
rial allowances should be included, Don- 
ald D. Garcelon, of the Maine Industrial 
Accident Commission, told the meeting. 

The most serious aspect of workmen's 
compensation statutes is determining the 
status and relationship of total and partial 


| dependents to whom benefits are payable 


in accidental death cases, Charles E 
Corbin, Deputy Commissioner of Work- 
men’s Compensation of New Jersey, de- 
clared. He outlined the method used in 
New Jersey in determining the degree of 
partial dependency. 

“It is practically impossible to fix an 
invariable rule as to how to determine the 
proportion of dependency,” he said. “It 
is in the last analysis mainly a question 
of fact, and much importance rests with 
the testimony of witnesses and with the 
opinion of the Commissioner hearing the 
case as to how far these witnesses can 
be believed in their statements of costs 
and expenses.” 

Urges Mutual Agreements 

W. H. Nickels Jr., of the Virginia In- 
'dustrial Commission, advocated mutual 
agreements by employers and employes in 
conjunctions with contracts of hire “to 
define the service to be performed and 
the dangers to be evaded.” 

“Too often matters are taken for 
granted,” he said. “It is assumed the em- 
ploye is experienced or familiar with the 
task and its consequent dangers when, in 
fact, he is not qualified to perform it by 
reason of the Ieck of proper training or 
past experience.” 

Such agreements, he said, would pre- 
vent much diffitulty experienced in deter- 
mining whether an injured employe was 
guilty of willful misconduct so as to take 
him out of the’provisions of the compen- 
sation statute 


| in the case of the holding company whose 


_neous reserve consists principally of the 


INSURANCE 









SUPERVISION 








‘Safety Responsibility Act’ 
Of State Is Contested 


Constitutionality ‘of North Cafolina’s | 
| “Safety Responsibility Act” of 1931 is at- | 
tacked in two cases pending before the 
e Supreme Court, filed by J. E. Kirk 
| and W. A. Nichols against the Commis- 
sioner of Revenue, A. J. Maxwell. 


|; missioner has refused to issue permits for 
|the operation of motor vehicles for hire 


| : err 
5 Fae | without the filing of insurance policies 
assets consisted mainly of common stock | 5. bonds, and it is claimed that this con- 


equities, 23 per cent of the capitalization | -titutes discrimination because 
was in aan and over 41 per cent Was | provides that an operator's license and 
"© at ake sie ili alee ak registration certificates shall be suspended 
. Still looking a e liability si | 
the statement, what was the amount of | 
the consolidated surplus? A. It was ap-| 
proximately $50,585,000. is 
Q. What does Text Table 3 shov® as to | available for dividends, and how did they 
gross and net earnings, remembering that ;compare with dividend requirements? 
secs shatannen OF Ge eae and < oF Peo amount available for preferred 
1 ment 13 vidends was $37,626,559.94. This was 
of its subsidiaries? A. According to the|272 times the dividend requirements on 
consolidated statement, the aggregate | preferred stocks of subsidiaries and af- 


gross operating earnings of the group/ filiates not held by the Standard Gas and 
amounted in 1929 nearly to $172,763,000, 


and the net operating earnings were a 
little under $78,087,000, or 45.2 per cent of | 
the gross. Slightly over $154,198,000 of | 
the gross and a little under $74,142,000 of 
the net was earned by public utility sub- 
sidiaries and affiliates. The remainder of | 
it was earned by the Shaffer Oil & Re- 
fining Company. 


resulting from an accident. 


stock equity claims that came ahead of 
those of the Standard Gas and Electric 
Company. The net income available for 
dividends on preferred stocks of Standard 
Gas and Electric Company including that 
company's portion of the undistributed net 
income of subsidiaries and affiliates that 


was shown 
;ceeded the 


as $14,486,334.34, 


Undistributed Surplus requirements 
Of Company Shown 


Q. We will have more detail about that 


for preferred 


tent of $10,298,053.41, which was the 
amount shown as accruing to the common 


later. The undistributed surplus is shown stock of the Standard Gas and Electric 
by the company at what? A. At $16,-- Company. 
431,200.96, but against this should be; @Q. We now come to Chapter 2 of your 


placed a premium over liquidation value 
paid on the reacquired prior preference 
stock, and the premiums paid on reac- 
quired bonds, which securities were held 
by the company uncancelled, so that the 
surplus available for dividends was a little 
over $16,189,000. The item of miscella- 


report, Exhibit 4941. Who caused the 
Standard Gas and Electric Company, the 
Delaware corporation, to be incorporated? 
A. M. H. Byllesby & Company incor- 
porated the New Jersey corporation. 

Q. Now, as a matter of fact, has the 
Standard Gas & Electric Company func- 
tioned other than as a holding and 
financing company? A. Not sa.far as I 
have been able to observe. 


Q: What was the provision in the ar- 
ticles of association regarding the right 
of stockholders to inspect the books and 


Savings in insurance premiums on policy 
protecting the various operating subsidi- 
aries, which savings the holding company 
carries as a reserve against possible future 
catastrophes on the controlled properties. 


@. Did you prepare and summarize records of the corporation? se 
‘ . j s on? A. The 
Saas iar nian ae oe a board of directors are expressly authorized 


from time to time to determine whether 
and to what extent and at what time and 
places and under what conditions and 
regulations the accounts and books of 
this corporation other than the stock 
leGger or any of them shall be open to 
the inspection of the stockholders, and no 
stockholder shall have any right of in- 
specting any account or book or document 
of this corporation except as conferred by 


company for 1929, and where is it found 
in your report? A. I did, and it is found 
on page 23 of the typewritten copy. 


Q. What does it show, please? A. The 
company’s income statement for 1929, 
shows the following: Income from invest- 
ments, $12,626,930.10.; profit from sale of 
securities, $1,537,715.87; total income, $14,- 
164.645.97: general expenses and taxes, 
$188,721.17; net income, $13,975,924.80. 

Q. You have at page 24 of your report 
Exhibit 4941, what you call text Table No. 
2. What does that present Doctor? A. 
That presents a consolidated balance sheet 
of the Standard Gas and Electric Com- 
pany and its subsidiary and affiliated 
companies as of Dec. 31, 1929. 

Q. What was the total book value of 
assets as shown by this. consolidated 
balance sheet statement? A. The total | 
exclusive of unamortized debt discount | 
and expense, was a little under $1,058,- | 
000,000. 

Q. Returning now to page 27-B of your 
report, Exhibit 4941, what does Text Table 
3 show with reference to “other income?” 
A. The statement ®shows “other income, 
net,” $7,607,865.11, and it goes on to state 
that that consists of “interests and out- 
side investments, profit from sale of se- 
curities, including profits of parent com- 
pany in trading with the public n securi- 
ties of affiliated companies, profits on en- 
gineering and supervision fees, including | 
those capitalized by subsidiary and af- 
filiated, etc.” 

Q. Still remembering that we are talk- 
ing about a consolidated statement, tell | 
me what was the total amount allowed | 
for depreciation and obsolescence on fixed | 
assets and depletion of natural resources. 
I understand we are dealing with the year | 
1929. A. Yes, sir. The group charged | 
against gross income the amount of $18,- | 
892,271.26 for depreciation, obsolescence of | 
fixed assets arfd depletion of natural re- 
sources. Q. Was this allowance included | 
in operating expenses? A. It was not. 


by resolution of the stockholders.” 


was adjourned to Sept. 30, 1931. 


Excerpts from transcript of Mr. 
Mitchell's testimony on Sept. 30 will 
appear in the issue of Oct. 8 





Amount of Income 
Available for Interest 


Q. How was it treated? 
as an appropriation of net 
profit | 

Q.What is your opinion as to whether 
these charges are operating costs? A. My 
opinion is that depreciation allowance | 
properly determined as to amounts are | 
a part of the operating costs or operating 
expenses. | 

Q@. What was the amcunt of income! 
available for interest on bonds and so} 
forth, and how did it compare with the 
requirements? A. The amount was $64,- | 
334,000 in round numbers. This was 2.63 | 
times the cash interest requirements or 
2.41 times the total charges that came 
ahead of dividends. | 


Q. What were the 


A. Treated 


income or 


amounts of income 
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Company applicable tot 
to the assured in cash. 




















profits of the Company 
will be credited to the a 


Inquiries are invited from 


ATLANTI¢ 
INSURA 


















Cleveland Office: 








MARINE and 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
INSURANCE 


This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 


mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. 
this class tue rates will approximate current market 
quotations and any share in the profits of the 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 
DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 


through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


Chartered 1842 

51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 
Boston Office: 

Philadelphia Office: 


The complaints allege that the Com-| 


Uniform Statute 


| 
| 


the law) 


only upon failure to satisfy a judgment 


Electric Company and 1.62 times the total | 


| accrued to their common stock equities | 
This ex-| 


stock dividends of $4,089,780.83 to the ex- | 


statute or conferred by the directors or | 


(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the hearing | 








cussed for months. It rep- 
resents men, acquaint- 
ances, perhaps intimates, 


This closely knit group 


On Compensation 
Insurance Urged 


World Group of Industrial 
Accident Boards Adopts 
Text of Amendment Pro- 
posed by Committee 





RICHMOND, Va., Oct. 6.—Seeking uni- | 
formity in the insurance provisions of | 
State workmen’s compensation laws, the} 
18th annual meeting of the International | 


Association of Industrial Accident Boards | 


k 


and Commissions Oct. 5 adopted a report 
of its legislative com’ wee containing the 
text of a proposed an.cndment. 

Under the provisions of the amendment | 


insurance companies failing to pay claims} 


promptly or to make required reports} 


would be subject to revocation of licenses. | 


Such a provision was enacted in Wiscon- 
sin this year, according to Abel Vlaw, of 
Wilmington, Del., who is chairman of the 
association's legislative committee. 


Other Revision 


The amendment also would make all 
compensation insurance policies conclu- 
sively presumed to cover all employes and 
the entire compensation liability of the 
insured unless specifically waived by a 
written order of the Industrial Commis- 
sion. 

Another section would make notice of 
an injury to the employer notice to the 
insurance carrier. 

The proposed amendment, as adopted 
by the various States, follows in full text. 

(1) No company shall enter into any 
contract for insurance of liability under 
this (act) unless such company is at the 
time licensed so to do by the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance. 

(2) All policies of insurance companies 
insuring the payment of compensation 
under this act shall be conclusively pre- 


sumed to cover all the employes and the} 


entire compensation liability of the in- 
sured. Any provision in any such policy 
attempting to limit or modify the liability 
of the company issuing the same shall be 
| wholly void, unless the Industrial Com- 
mission has theretofore by written order 
} consented to the issuance of a contract 
of insurance on a specific part of the em- 
ployer’s operations. 


Notice of Injury 


(3) Every policy and contract shall con- 
tain a provision that, as between the em- 
ploye and the insurance carrier, the no- 
tice to or knowledge of the occurrence 
of the injury on the part of the employer 


shall be deemed notice or knowledge, as | 


i the case may be, on the part of the insur- 
ance carrier; that jurisdiction of the em- 


Concentration 





| But to a certain small, power- 
ful group, the entire operation is 


familiar and may have been dis- 





Protest Overruled on Duty 
Levied on Chamois Skins 


New York, Oct. 6.—Overruling protests 
of S. Vollman & Co., the Allied Indus- 
trial Products Company and Van Schaak 
Mutual, Inc., the United States Customs 


| Court rules that, in the absence of a more | 


specific designation, oil tanned sheep 
skins, commonly known as chamois skins, 


graph 1530, Tariff Act of 1930, at 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Claims were made for duty at 10 per 


icent, under the same paragraph, either 
directly or by similitude under the appli- | 


cation of paragraph 1559, or, in the alter- 
native, at 20 per cent under paragraph 
1558 as a nonenumerated, manufactured 
article. Judge McClelland writes the 
opinion, affirming the collector's rate. 
(Protests 453597-G-78858, etc.) 


the insurance carrier shall in 
all things be bound by and subject to the 
orders, findings, decisions, and awards 
rendered against the employer for the 
payment of compensation under the pro- 
| visions of this act. 

| (4) Every contract for the insurance of 
compensation liability shall be written for 
|@ period of not less than one year. No 
| such contract shall be cancelled or re- 
| voked within the policy period until a no- 
tice in writing shall be given to the In- 
dustrial Commission, fixing the date on 
which it is proposed to cancel or revoke 
}such contract, such notice to be served 
personally or by registered mail on the 
Industrfal Commission at its office. 

No such cancellation or revocation shall 
be effective as against the claim of an in- 
jured employe until 10 days after the 
service of such notice unless the employer 
| has obtained other insurance coverage for 
the protection of such employes prior to 
;the time of the injury for which claim 
is made. 

(5) If any insurance company licensed 
to write workmen's compensation insur- 
ance shall fail to pay claims promptly 


come liable, or if 


ommend to the Commissioner 


sons for its recommendation. 
The Commissioner 


oppurtunity to present evidence. 





shall dismiss the complaint. 





ployer shall, for the purpose of this act | 
be jurisdiction of the insurance carrier¢| 
}and that 


for compensation for which it shall be- 
it shall fail to make 
reports to the Industrial Commission as} 
provided in the Workmen's Compensation 
Act, the Industrial Commission may rec- 
of Insur- | 
ance that the license of such company be 
revoked, setting forth in detail the rea- 


of Insurance shall 
thereupon furnish a copy of such report 
to the insurance company involved and 
shall set a date for a hearing at which 
both the insurance company and the In- 
| dustrial Commission shall be afforded an 
If after 
such fearing the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance is satisfied that the insurance com- 
pany has failed to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Workmen's Compensation 
Act, he shail promptly revoke the license | policy for a breach can be waived only in 
of such insurance company, otherwise he! accordance 





Gas Rate Reductions 
| Ordered in Illinois 
Commission Requires New 
| Schedules of Two Utilities ' 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 6. 
Reductions of 6% per cent in rates for 


| 
|domestic users of gas and of approxi- 
|mately 31 per cent in rates for house 


|} are dutiable under subdivision (c) of para- | heating have been ordered by the Illinois 


Commerce Commission as a _ condition 
precedent to the issuance of authority to 
| the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., of 
| Chicago, to mix natural gas from Texas 
| with the product manufactured locally. 

| At the same time the Commission or- 
|dered reductions by the Public Service 
|Company of Northern Illinois, serving 
| the suburbs of Chicago, amounting té 5 
; per cent in the domestic rate and 30 per 
cent in the heating rate. 

The Peoples Company had previously 
| Offered to reduce the domestic rate by 
|3%2 per cent and the heating rate by 22 
per cent, while the suburban utility had 
proposed reductions of 2 and 20 per cent, 
respectively. 

The lower rates, according to an oral 
statement by Commissioner J. Paul Kuhn, 
will mean an annual reduction in the net 
revenues of the Peoples Company of $2,- 
275,000 and in those of the Public Service 
Company of $542,000. 


Production of Soft Coal 


| And Anthracite Increase 


| The total production of soft coal during 
| the week ended Sept. 26, including dignite 
and coal coked at the mines, is estimated 
at 7,435,000 net tons. Compared with the 
output in the preceding week, this shows 
an increase of 191,000 tons, or 2.6 per cent, 
Production during the week in 1930 corre- 
sponding with that of Sept. 26 amounted 
| to 9,103,000 tons. 

| The total production of anthracite in 
{the State of Pennsylvania during the 
| week ended Sept. 26 is estimated at 1,- 
| 080,000 net tons. This is an increase of 
| 188,000 tons, or 21.1 per cent, over the 
output in the preceding week, and com- 
}pares with 1,140,000 tons produced dur- 
ing the week in 1930 corresponding with 
that of Sept. 26.—IJssued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Additional Fire Insurance 


Ruled on in North Carolina 


RALEIGH, N. C., Oct. 6. 
| Where there is no rider on a standard 
fire insurance policy permitting additional 
| insurance, the provision prohibiting addi- 
| tional insurance will be given full effect, 
despite knowledge of the agent that addi- 
| tional insurance was carried, the Supreme 
| Court of North Carolina held recently in 
;the case of Johnson vy. Aetna Insur- 
ance Co. : 
The court held that knowledge of the 
; agent will not be imputed to the insur- 
ance company and that forfeiture of the 





with the provisions of the 
policy. 
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HEN some huge financial 


venture is consummated, 


have their being in 


a monumental engineering feat accomplished, a new business enter- 
prise undertaken, to the great majority of the people of the country it 


remains, for all its importance, something abstract, impersonal, distant. 


a world far 


wider than the limits of any sin- 


gle city. They represent a com- 


of allthe grea 


count ry—“X- 


munity which is the hearts 
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del of money and power. 
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They represent a market for: 


Industrial equipment 

Furnaces and locomotives 

Tractors and cranes 

Machinery and machine tools of 
every kind 

Trucks and salesmen’s cars 

Construction materials 


this powerful national market. 


ADVERTISIN 


Office equipment 
Office furniture 
Filing cabinets 


In “X-CITY” is concentrated the small group of corporations 
which do 80% of America’s business; the purchasers of 90% of the 
securities bought by the nation’s life insurance companies; the 
banks which hold 40% of the nation’s deposits; the railroads haul- 


ing nearly 90% of the freight and passenger traffic of the nation. 


Check-writers and protectors 


Typewriters 


Heating and ventilating systems 


Fuel: Coal, Oil, Gas 


G DEPARTMENT 


and Electricity 


The United States Dail y is the only class daily newspaper 


(member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations) which dominates 





Che Anited States Daily 








1370 Ontario St. 
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Reduction Seen 
In Carloadings 
> Of Commodities 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Estimates of Shipments in 
Fourth Quarter of Year 
‘ Are 7.6 Per Cent Below 
Same Period in 1930 | 


| 
| 


Carload shipments of the 29 principal 
commodities for the fourth quarter of 
the current year are estimated at more, 
than 6,000,000 cars, a reduction of 7.6; 
pér cent below the period in 1930, ac-' 


cording to a statement of the American | 


Railway Association based on shipper es- | 
timates submitted to the Shippers’ Re- 


gional Advisory Boards, and just trans- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The statement folllows in full text: _ 

Shippers of the country, through esti- 
mates just submitted to the Shippers 
Regional Advisory Boards and made pub- 
lic’ by the Boards, anticipate that car- 
load shipments of the 29 principal com- 
modities in the fourth quarter of 1931 
(the months of October, November and 
December) will be approximately 6,153,250 
cars, a reduction of 508,500 cars or 7.6 | 
per cent below the corresponding period | 


in-1930. * 
Basis of Estimates 


These estimates are furnished quarterly 
to the Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
Boards, which cover the entire United 
States, by the commodity committees of | 
the various Boards. They are based on 
the best information obtainable by those 
committees at the present time. The 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards have 
a@-membership of more than 16,000 per- 
sons representing every section of the} 
United States and virtually every in- | 
dustry, including agriculture, to be found 
in ‘this country. 

The estimate by each Board as to what 
freight loadings by cars are anticipated | 
for the 29 principal commodities in the 
fourth quarter of the year, compared 
With the corresponding period in 1930 and 
the percentage of increase or decrease 
fotlows: 

5 Actual Estimated Pct. | 

1931 

776,914 
300,545 
241,519 
196,297 
348,661 
708,553 
904,086 
284,174 
350,379 
656,868 
494,231 
146,779 * 
744,244 


6,661,750 6,153,250 7.6 

In making the compilation, each board 
estimated what freight car requirements | 
Would be for the principal industries | 
found in the territory covered by that 
board. On the basis of this information, | 
itis.estimated that of the 29 commod-| 
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ities, increases in transportation require- | 
ments will develop for seven as follows: | 
Cotton; cottonseed and products, except | 


| replacing 
| Holders of certificates authorizing the es- 


| $790,000; 


ie hanges Effected 
In Airway Rules 


New Type of Beacon Adopted 
As Standard by Depart- 


ment of Commerce 


Notice that certification of high-explo- 


| sive areas as dangerous to air navigation 


will depend upon investigation of applica- 
tion for such action, is given by the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of Commerce, 
in a bulletin on aeronautical lights just 
issued, 

The Branch previously has undertaken 
to warn aviators of the existence of areas 
where high explosives are stored, em- 
ployed, or manufactured, it was pointed 
out orally, but the revision of the regula- 
tions provides now for the first time that 
granting of applications for certificates 
af these areas depends upon the meeting 
of “certain conditions.” 


The revised regulations made the new 
46-inch rotating beacon equipped with lens 
on each end the standard for airway use, 
the former 24-inch light. 


tablishment of privately-owned beacons 
are required, under another revision, to 
give two weeks’ notice in contemplating 
extinguishment of their lights. 


Except that it was agreed on behalf of 


|the Department that the phrase “recom- 
}mended standards” 


would be used in- 
stead of “instructions,” no change in the 
bulletin resulted from this conference. 

The bulletin states this year for the 
first time that any of the regulations con- 
cerning establishment and certification of 
aeronautical lights may be waived by the 
Secretary of Commerce and makes the 
revised regulations effective as of Sept. 1. 
The publication, Aeronautical Bulletin No. 
9, may be secured from the Aeronautics 
Branch. 


Public Construction 
Contract Awards 


Exceed 36 Millions 


Undertakings for Week Also 
Include Semipublic Proj- 
ects, According to Presi- 
dent’s Relief Group 


Contracts for public and semipublic 
construction exceeding $36,000,000 ere 
awarded last week, according to reports 
to the Public Works Section of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief. 

The number of projects was 484 in 38 
States and the District of Columbia. A 
summary of the awards was published 
in the issue of Oct. 6. A complete list 
of projects by States and localities, as 
issued by the Organization, follows: 

Arkansas: Fort Smith, resurfacing street 
$6.000; Texarkana, post office and courthouse 
Poinsett County, drainage work, 
$295,880; Market Tree, drainage work, $750,000; 
Pine Bluff, armory, $25,000. 

California: San Joaquin County, Peltier 


}certain bank holdings 
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Slow Seasonal Improvement Is Shown 
As Trade Continues ‘Extremely Dull’ 


Commodity Prices Maintained, With Foreign Commerce, 
Department Store Sales and Freight Loadings Declining, 
According to Federal Survey 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
struction awards in early August was can- | 
celed in a measure by the subsequent in- 
crease, although the total for the month 
was off more than seasonally. | 


Reserve bank credit outstanding in- | 
creased sharply during August, primarily 
as a result of continued currency with- 
drawals and the transfer of an additional 
volume of foreign bank funds from the | 
money markets to deposits in the reserve | 
banks. Changes in money rates were neg- | 
ligible, and the markets was characterized 
by continued ease. | 


Stock prices in August fluctuated within 
a narrow range, but in September acute 
weakness carried the market below the 
June lows. Bond prices have also beén 
reactionary. Gold holdings advanced in 
August, but more recently important | 
amounts have been placed under earmark | 
for foreign account as a result of the un- | 
settlement abroad. New capital issues 
were relatively small. Commercial fail- 
ures in August decreased, both in number 
and liabilities involved, but bank suspen- | 
sions were more numerous and the de- 
posits affected were the largest since last 
December. 


Credit and Banking 


Credit and banking statisiics during 
| August were indicative of the continued 
low level of business activity. 
in New York City, which reflect to a} 
|fair degree conditions in the security} 
| markets, fell during August approximately 
16 per cent below those of the previous! 
month. Debits outside of New York City,| 
|which reflect the general tendencies in| 
| business turnover, showed a decline of} 
}about 10 per cent. To some extent sea- | 
sonal influences accounted for these 
trends, but the failure of general business | 
activity to hold to seasonal levels caused | 
the drop to be somewhat marked. | 

Liquidation of commercial bank port-| 
falios is reflected in the general downward 
trend of both loans and investments. The | 
decline in “all other” loans fails to show | 
the full degree to which commercial loans | 
have receded, owing to the inclusion of | 
of acceptances | 
which do not represent new commercial | 
transactions. The August decline in loans 
on securities is in line with a trend evi- 
dent throughout the year and influenced 
in part by the low prices of stocks. The | 
month’s change in bank investments is 
somewhat contrary to the general trend} 
since the end of 1929 and is indicative 
of the tendency on the part of banks 
to protect their reserve position in time 
of stress. During the first half of Sep- 
tember there was no change in these gen- 
cral trends. | 

The condition of the Federal reserve 
banks at the end of August reflected sev-| 
eral recent and significant developments. 
The marked increases in Federal reserve | 
notes in circulation during a month of| 


| preceding month. 
|terest payments fell below those of any | 


trend in leading European markets. The 
far-reaching nature of these influences 


;caused bond prices to move in general | 


with stock prices. 


After sharp declines during the first 
week of August various vond groups, es- 
pecially certain European and South 
American issues, showed renewed strength 
but by the middle of the month weakness 
again definitely set in and prices moved 
steadily downward throughout August 
and the first half of September. 

Continued weakness in the general 
banking situation, as well as in the security 
markets, continues to be reflected’in the 


| unusually low level of new capital issues. | 
| August 


issues were Considerably below 
those of February, the record low month 
of the first half of the year. 
long-term real-estate bonds, though still 
on a low monthly level, showed a marked 
increase during August over those of the 
Total dividend and in- 


preceding month of 1931 but were only 3 
per cent less than in August, 1929. 


Average money rates showed no change | 


during August. Loans to members of the 
New York Stock Exchange from all 
sources increased slightly, whereas loans 
to brokers by reporting banks in New 
York City showed further reduction. This 


Bank debits! contrast in trend suggests increased lend- | 


ing by private and nonbanking sources. 


Gommodity Prices 


In August, for the second successive 
month, prices of commodities in whole- 


sale and retail markets, held the level of | 


the month preceding. Farm prices aver- 
aged slight!y lower. 

In wholesale markets advances of 7 per 
cent in prices of fuel and lighting mate- 
rials and slightly higher prices of foods 
were reflected in the combined index 
which registered sn advance of 0.2 per 
cent, the first rise since September, 1930. 
About one-half of the commodities in- 
cluded in the combined index of whole- 
sale prices did not change in price from 
July to August, 1931. The most conspicu- 
ous changes in prices from July to Au- 
gust, 1931, occurred in petroleum products 
and rubber, the former advancing 23.8 
per cent and the latter dropping 15.2 per 
cent. 


Livestock and poultry advanced 6.3 per 
cent in price, prices of meat and dairy 
products rose 3.5 per cent and 2 per cent, 


| respectively, and prices of anthracite coal 
| advanced 1.5 per cent. 
|chemicals, and miscellaneous textiles de- 


Nonferrous metals, 


clined in price from 2 to 3 per cent. A 
decline from 3 to 4 per cent occurred in 


prices of cotton goods, structural steel, | 


and ‘paint materials, and drops ranging 


Issues of | 


| sonal and were shown in the following in- 
| dustries: Pianos, 18.5 per cent; millinery, 
114.1 per cent; stoves, 9.6 per cent; wom- 
'en’s cl6thing, 8.1 per cent; fertilizers, 7.1 
per cent; and confectionery, 7 per cent. 
The West, North, Central, and the South 
Atlantic geographic divisions reported 
small increases in employment in August, 
|and the New England division reported 
|increased earnings. The remaining divi- 
| sions reported both decreased employment 
}and earnings, the greatest decreases in 


Central States. 
Per capita earnings in manufacturing 


lower than in July and 9.6 per cent.lower 
than August, 1930. . 


tuminous coal mines increased from July, 
and the same items for anthracite mining 
also recorded increases. Employment and 
pay rolls in retail trade during August, as 
compared with July, held up better than 
during the same period last year, although 
|on @ lower level than at this time last 
year. 

public utility groups showed slight de- 
creases from July to August. 

The trade unions reported 26 per cent of 
their members unemployed in August, the 
;Same proportion as reported for July. 
This compares with a 22 per cent unem- 


‘in August, 1929. Wages of common labor 
}in road building during August were the 
| Same as reported for the month of July. 


Domestic Trade 


|money markets and with the security price | these separate industries were largely sea- | 


industries in August were 0.4 per cent | —— 


Employment and pay rolls of the | 


ployment in August, 1930, and 9 per cent | 


‘Dual Directorship 
_ On Roads Refused 


I. C. C. Denies Place on Frisco 
Board to Officer of 
| Big Four 


Frank C. Rand, chairman of the board 
of directors of the International Shoe 
|Company, St. Louis, Mo., has just been 
refused authority by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to become a director 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, it 
was announced Oct. 6 by report and order 
in Finance Docket No. 8152. : 

Mr. Rand is now a director of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 


is allocated to the Rock Island System No. 
19 and the latter to the New York Central 
System, No. 3, in the Commission’s con- 
solidation plan. These systems, under the 


| both items being shown in the West South | !4W governing the consolidation of rail- 


roads, said the report, must be kept inde- 
pendent of one another. 


seasonal increase during August and were 


|15 per cent less than in the correspond- 
Both employment and pay rolls of bi- | 


ing period in 1930. Postal reecipts in 50 
selected cities showed a decline from July 


|to August and were 10 per cent less than 
}in the corresponding month last year. 


Commercial failures during August de- 
creased from the preceding month, but 
the number was somewhat higher than in 
|the same month last year. August, with 
1,944 failures, was the thirg@ consecutive 
}month in which the number was below 
|the 2,000 mark. The number cf failures 
|among manufacturers was less than in the 
|corresponding month of last year, but 
| there were increases for trading estab- 
|lishments and for agents and brokers. 

Total liabilities of all failures during 
August were 13 per cent less than in the 
preceding month but 10 per cent larger 
than in the same month last year; liabil- 
ities for August failures were larger in 
1928 and 1924. The increase in liabili- 





Department store sales increased slightly | ties over August of last year was ac- 


| less than the usual seasonal amount dur-/| counted for by an increase of 45 per cent 
{ing August, according to the seasonally|for the trading group and 18 per cent 


jadjusted index of the Federal Reserve|for agents and brokers. 
Board. Sales during August were 12 per liabilities in August showed a decrease of | 
last | 30 
| year, measured in dollar volume, and the | riod in 1930. 


Magazine advertising registered a sea-| 


cent less than in the same month 


cumulative total for the first eight months 


Manufacturers’ 


per cent from the corresponding pe- 


|of the year was 9 per cent less than in| sonal decline in lineage during August 


| corresponding period in 1930. The value 
lof stocks of goods in department stores, 
as indicated by the seasonally adjusted | 
index of the Federal 
showed little change during August, but 


and was 22 per cent less than in the same 
month last year. Newspaper advertising 
was unchanged from July to August, and 


Reserve Board,| was only 4.3 less than in August, 1930. | 


Railway (Big Four), and the Commission | 
held that while the Frisco and the Big} 
| Four are not competing roads, the former 


Italy to Operate 


Train Ferries on 
Messina Straits 


State Railways Purchase Two 
| Vessels, Distinguished by 
Use of Diesel-Electric Pro- 
pulsion 


| Two powerful train ferries are being 
built to the order of the Italian state 
railways for the passage across the Straits 
of Messina. 

The vessels are 358 feet in length be- 
tween perpendiculars, with a beam of 56.3 
feet and a draft of 12 feet 6 inches. They 
displace about 4,000 tons, and the length 
| of the three lines of rails combined totals 
about 880 feet. The weight of the trains 
which can be carried is 650 tons. There 
is elaborate accommodation for first, sec- 
ond and third class passengers. As these 
vessels require 5,000 b. h. p. to give them 
{the required speed, they represent one 
|of the most notable instances of the 
jadoption of Diesel-electric propulsion, 
| quite apart from the novelty of its appli- 

cation to train ferries. 
| In the first ship, the “Scilla,” Fiat Diesel 





|engines are used, and two units of 2,000@ 


| to 2,200 b. h. p. are installed: They drive 
330-volt 1,200-kilowatt dynamos at a speed 
of 360 revolutions per minute, and, in 
addition, there is an exciter of 120 kilo- 
| watts. The dynamos operate in series. 
| The power is supplied to two electric mo- 
| tors, each of 2,500 b. h. p., which are 
| coupled to the propeller shaft and run at 
200 revolutions per minute. 

With the machinery running at full 
power a speed of 15 to 15% knots can be 
|attained. The engines are of the 8-cyl- 
inder type, and for a second similar ves- 
sel, which now is in course of construc- 
| tion, Burmeister and Wain-type motors 
| built by the Cantieri Riuniti dell’ Adri- 
| atico will be installed. The entire con- 
trol of the machinery can be effected 
}on the bridge or in the engine room.— 
Issued by the Depariment of Commerce, 
| 
| 
‘State Road Bond Issue 
| To Be Offered in Missouri 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Oct. 6. 
| The State Board of Fund Commission- 
ers has announced that $5,000,000 of State 
road bonds bearing 4 per cent interest 
| Will be offered for sale on Nov. 3. 

Bids for the bonds were originally adver- 


| Volume of radio advertising, represented | tised for Oct. 1 at 3% per cent, but the 


| was 13 per cent smaller than a year ago.| py cost of use of facilities, declined in| sale was postponed due to the condition 


Carloadings of merchandise freight 
| less than carload lots were 
| Smaller in August than in the preceding 
|month, while the adjusted index was 9.5| 
| per cent less than in the corresponding | 
;month last year. | 
| The seasonally adjusted index of 5-and- | 
|10-cent store sales recorded more than/| 
|the usual seasonal increase during Au- | 
;gust, and the value of sales was only 
2.5 per cent smaller than a year ago. 

Mail-order sales, based on the reports 
|of two outlets, failed to show the usual | 


from 5 to 10 per cent occurred in prices | 


of farm products other than livestock and 
poultry, in hides and skins in fertilizer 


ht in| August and was less than in the cor- 
slightly | responding month last year. 


(The conclusion of the survey is- 
sued by the Department covering 
these subjects: Foreign trade, trans- 
portation, construction, agriculture, 
iron and steel industry, chemical in- 
dustries, automobile and rubber, textile 
industry, food industries forest prod- 
ucts and miscellaneous industries will 
be printed in full tert in the issue 
of Oct. 8.) 


| of the market and the fact that the in- 
terest rate was not deemed ample. 
| 





| UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Utility Securtties Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 





’ 


oil; citrus fruits; potatoes; livestock; | Road, $15,815, Miller Road, $6,826, Brum] Road, 


sugar, syrup and molasses, and automo-| 
biles, trucks and parts. | 
Decreases Estimated 


Commodities for which a decrease is 
estimated totaled 22 as follows: Grain 
flour, meal and other mill products; hay, 
straw and alfalfa; other fresh fruits ex- | 
cept citrus; other fresh vegetables except 
potatoes; coal and coke; poultry and 
dairy products; ore and concentrates; | 
gravel, sand and stone; salt; lumber and) 


: : ; ivi ‘ | materials and in cattle feed. 
$9,505, Escalon Avenue, $11.000; Lower Sacra.|Teceding business activity is ane wr an <f ieee as Gaels odeeneed 
mento Road, $37,000, Rhoden Road, $14,939, | influenced in part by the tendency of in-| sahil th Ata SA1. ae GOmDaved iwith 
Harney Lane, $12,350, Holt Road, $8.992, Mever | dividuals and institutions to maintain a} ene y i UgUST, ag ” 4 p a 15 | 
Road, $11,008. Farmington-Bellota Road, $25.-| somewhat more liquid position than usual.|‘he Preceding month, and on Aug. lo 
788, subway-Forest Lake. $13,366, Bridge, Far-|" 4 fact hich reflect diti f| Prices of pork chops, cabbage, butter, and 
mington-Bellota, $2,846, Culverts-Harney Lane, |. actor which reflects a condition 0 leggs were from 5 to 12 per cent higher 

international interest is the month's sharp | - 


$958, sewer system, fair grounds, $3,379; stock ; 
barn, fair grounds, $8,124, heating county jail,| increase in bills bought in the open mar- + sag ged = oe eae aes 


$1,573, sterilizers, county hospital, $9,944. new| ket, This sharp reversal was apparently ? 
aomiton “Sa dauie Gee ee the result of England’s action in drawing | tions Ss Sceenes Seas 
$21.29. mechanical work, San Joaquin Gen-|on her American credits in an effort tole; articles eaiined, oa sie vets 
stem the flow of gold from London, a/|~“ : , ; 
stem th gold d |}unchanged from July to August, 1931. 


oa Hospital, $20,174, electrical work, San 
Joaquin County General $11,576, | development which culminated during the | ; 
‘third week of September in the suspen-| Nineteen of the 21 articles of foods de- 


Stewart Road, $9,832. + 
forest products; petroleum and petroleum | , 741: | si stawit , in |clining in price exceeded 1 per cent. 
| $10,741;| sion of sterling payments i gold. In| Due to a drop of 25.4 per cent in prices 


: Wetherfield, 

products; iron and steel; machinery and | windsor, sewer, $2,009; East Hartford, surface | consequence of these domestic and foreign | 

boilers; cement; lime and plaster; brick} drainage system, $2,500; Norwalk, stone wall, | developments total reserve bank credit ex. | of cotton and cottonseed and further 
and clay products; agricultural imple-| $299; gem. new kitchen and equipment, 4 {drops in prices of grains, the combined 


. 50,000. ceeded the billion dollar mark for the|‘ . 
ments and vehicles other than automo- | * District of Columbia: Washington. electric | tnat time this year. |index of farm prices fell 5.1 per cent 
biles; paper, paperboard and prepared 


lights, $15,000, curbs and sidewalks, $82,468. spi : |from July to Aug. 15, 1931, to a level of 
roofing; fertilizers of all kinds; canned | |, Despite & net Rnport of, gold during | 595 per cent lower than before the war 


land about one-third lower than a year 


The 
New York Trust 
Company 


I0O0 BROADWAY 
40th St. & Madison Ave. Fifth Ave. & 57th St. 


Hospital, 


Connecticut: sewers, 


Delaware: Greenwood, high school addition, | 


$151,000; Laurel, addition and auditorium to | August, the reserve ratio showed the 


goods, and chemicals and explosives. 


Business Conditions Abroad 
Upset by Gold Suspension 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


the lack of direct exchange facilities be- 
tween South Africa and New York. 

Recent exchange developments, includ- 
ing the depreciation of the Canadian dol- 
lar, have created considerable uncertainty | 
in Canada, but so far there has been no 
definite trend in either direction. Unre- 
munerative prices for codfish are an un- 
favorable factor in the Newfoundland sit- | 
uation and iron ore exports have been 
greatly curtailed; newsprint production, | 
however, is being maintained. 

The boycott movement in China and 
the uncertainty of the British situation 
have hampered Japan's cotton and rayon 
exports. Nervousness characterizes mar- 
kets in British India, and some cancella- 
tion of American orders is reported. Busi- 
ness in the Netherland East Indies is at 
a standstill, with a practical embargo 
placed on exchange transactions by the 
Java Bank. The slight improvement week 
before last in the Philippine Islands was 
again lost last week. Higher pound quota- | 
tions on wool in Australia have been 
brought about by depreciation of sterling 
exchange; wheat prospects are better, 
owing to well distributed rainfall. . Pri- 
marily producers in New Zealand may 
benefit temporarily from higher prices in 
pounds sterling, but imports from the 
United States will be considerably handi- 
capped. 

No gain is reported from Argentina, and 
in Brazil the exchange situation prevents 
any strengthening of the import trade. 
Trading has been unsatisfactory in Chile, 
but the exchange situation is apparently | 
under control; imports were severely re- 
stricted during August, while exports 
showed a more moderate decline. 


Decisions in Rail Cases 
And Examiners’ Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 6 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

Shelled Eggs: No. 24273.—Seymour Pack- 
ing Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Rate charged on one carload 
of shelled eggs, frozen. in metal cans, from 
Topeka. Kans., to Atlanta. Ga., found un- 
reasonable. Renaration awarded. 

Scrap Iron: No. 23397.—Frank Brenner v. 
Atlantic & Yadkin Railway. Rates charged 
on scrap iron. in carloads. from certain 
points in North Carolina to Ashland, Ky», 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Harrisburg and Steelton, 
Pa.. and East Radford and Lynchburg, Va 
found applicable and unreasonable for the 
future and. in certain instances, the 

past, but not otherwise unlawful, except 
some of the shipments found to have been 
misrouted. Reasonable rates prescribed 
and reparation awarded. 

F. D. No. 8949.—Certificate issued au- 
thorizing the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railway Company to abandon a line of rail- 
road and terminal facilities in the city 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Commission also made public an 
examiner's proposed report in a finance 
case, which is summarized as follows: 


F. D. No. 8775.—Recommended that the 
Commission find that the present and future 
public convenience and necessity permit the 
abandonment by the Northern Alabama Rail- 

of a 10-mile branch line of 


in 


Way Company 
Fallroad in Colbert County, Ala. ' 


. ‘ 


school, $179,000; Lord Baltimore, junior and | 
senior high schools, $130,000; Newark, school | 
addition, $140,694; New Castle County, paving, 
$18,526. 
+ + + 

Florida: Tampa, _ school $974; Daytona | 
Beach, grading streets, $3,500, improving mu- 
nicipal airport, $2,000. } 

Georgia: Augusta, general repairs on Paine 
College buildings, $2,500; Bibb County, addi- 
tional class rooms, $6,500. rural school, $2,000; 
Carroll County, Mt. Zion School, $5,000; Bure | 
well School, $9,000, Carrollton School, $12,000, | 
Rock Ridge School, $4,000; Cherokee County, | 
Holbrook School, $8,000, North Canton School, 
$5,000, Hickory Flat School, $3,000; Cobb 
County, Locust Grove School. $5,500, Mt.| 
Bethel School, $4,000, Harmony School, $4,000; 
Colquitt County, Autreyville School, $3,500; 
Jackson County, school, $10,000; Fort Benning, | 
radio station, $11,000; Atlanta, paving, $9,304. | 

+ + + | 

Tilinois: Sangamon County, paving, $96,493; | 
East Moline, sanitary sewers and watermains, | 
$12,053; Jacksonville, street paving, $28,000; | 
Maywood, paving sidewalks. curbs, sewers, | 
platform scale and pit, $8,300; Wyanet, town | 
hall, $6,000; DeKalk County. bridge, $6,187; 
Edgar County, paving, $18.249; Grundy) 
County, graveling (section N-MFT), $11,041; | 
Johnson County, dormitory building, $35,000; 
LaSalle County, graveling (section Z-MFT), 
$58,000, bridge and grading (section T-MFT). 
$8,800. Mount Morris, gym and recreational | 
building, $42,924; Rock Island, paving alley, 
$1,203, paving Fifth Street, $1,711; Bureau 
County, graveling, $500 

Indiana: Adams County, installing water 
system in school, $2,000; Miami County, repair 
work on schools, $15,000; Vigo County, repair- 
ing and painting schools, $1,500; English Lake, | 
school, $20,000; Jeffersonville, paving, $3,932; | 
Marion, sewer, $697; Tangier, grade and high | 
school, $20,000; Spencer County, graveling 
road, $5,898; Warrick County, Hoskinson Drain 
Bridge, $2,474; Indianapolis, paving, grading 
and curbing, $24,015; Brown County, paving 
Zimmermap Road, $9,000. s 


Towa: Fairbank, stee! water tower, $6,600; 
Sioux City, storm sewer, $1.992; Keokuk | 
County, grading and culverts, $12,118; Louisi- 
ana County, graveling. $29,342; Mahaska 
County, graveling, $4,485; Monroe County, 
grading, $5,302: Bellevue, addition to power | 
house, $8,850; Burlington, paving alley, $906; 


| Bremer County, five maintenance garages, $2,- | 


450, grading, $3,499; Carroll County, graveling, | 
$1,676; Guthrie County, graveling. $738 and 
$1.439; O'Brien County, graveling, $9,348 

Kansas: Topeka, post office, $950 000; Wich- 
ita, paving, $75,000; McPherson. white way, | 
$10,000; ‘Topeka, State Hospital alterations, 
$3.000; LaCrosse, sewer system and disposal 
plant, $35,000: McCracken County, river im- 
provements, $62,901. 

* > *> 

Louisiana: Bossier Parish, headquarters and | 
operation building, $85,000, assembly build- | 
ing, $50,000, five hangars, $370,000. warehouse, 
$5,000; Natchitoches and Winn Parish, rein- 
forcing concrete spillway, $25,000; Cameron 
Parish, drainage system. $20.000; Calcasieu 
Parish, high school, $5,242, Rapides Parish, 
auditorium at Campbell School, $3.165; Ten- 
sas Parish. negro school, $5.200; Union Par- 
ish. school board office building. $5,025. 

Maine: West Forks, remodeling West Fork, 
$2,000. 

Maryland: Cascade, kitchen and dining hall, 
$11,900; Baltimore County, paving road, Group 
No. 6, $1,746; Loch Raven. cottage, $50,000; 
Garrett Park. chapel, $200,000. 

+ + | 

Massachusetts: East Springfield, branch | 


sharpest drop for any month this year.| 
The decline was due to a sharp increase | 
in reserve bank liabilities, especially in the | 
note circulation. The month’s drop in 
total bankers’ acceptances outstanding 
was approximately equal to the decline 
of the preceding month. These two re- 
ductions for single months were influenced | 
to a large degree by sharp contractions of 
credits based on goods stored in or shipped | 
between foreign countries and by the 
maturity of credits which were not re- 
newed. . 


Security and Money Markets 


Steady declines in the general level of | 
bond prices, halted temporarily in the 
final week, featured security markets dur- 
ing August. All stocks listed on the New) 
York Stock Exchange as of Sept. 1 showed 
a slight appreciation as compared with 
a month previous. In the first half of 
September both stock and bond prices | 
dropped rapidly and liquidation assumed | 
increasing proportions. 

Activity during the greater part of Au- 
gust was accompanied by a relatively low | 
rate of turnover. During the first three 
weeks of September, however, sales as- | 
sumed greater volume largely as a result | 
of heavy liquidati~n early in the month 
and heavy alternate selling and buying | 
immediately preceding and following the | 
suspension of gold payments by England. | 

Reported stock sales during August | 
were on an exceptionally low level. The} 
turnover showed a marked increase dur-| 
ing the first three weeks of September 
owing to occasional periods of heavy 
liquidation. In a fair degree security| 
market activity, as reflected in both turn- | 
over and price, moved sympathetically | 





with developments in the international! 


sirability of an article 


The test comes in hard 
forced to discriminate. 


Electric Company, h 





library, $25,000; Nahant, repairing Valley Road 
School, $200, repairing Wilson School, $400; 
Medford, foot bridge, $3,500; Springfield, Gray 
Art Museum, $350,000; Boston, sewer, $14,965; 
Springfield, addition Natural History Museum, 
$160,000; Norfolk, storehouse and supply build- 

Z 52,000; Springfield, two shelter houses, 
$3, ; School Union No. 18, 6-room building 
at Hanover, $65.000; Winchester, additions to 
high school, $150,000 and $250,000; Hopkinton, 
war memorial, $6,000. 

New Hampshire: Hanover-Dartmouth. 
modeling Reed Hall, $80,000; Hanover, dairy, 
$20.000, college golf course, $25,000, improving 
buildings and grounds, $25,000, supplementary 
water line, $50,000; Plymouth, school, $150,000. 


$° 


re- 


(The survey of projects proposed in 
| other States will be published in full 
text in the issue of Oct. 8.) 


| made, 


come in good times, when 
for objects of little or dou 


ago. 
were lower on Aug. 15, 
five-year prewar average, 


1931, than the 


halved. 


Employment 


Factory employment increased slightly 
during August, but the increase was less | 
| than is usual at this season of the year. | 


Employment in factories was on a level 
about 12 per cent below August, 1930, and 


| about 30 per cent below August, 1929. The 


volume of wage payments to factory work- 


|ers declined slightly from July to August, 
whereas an increase of 3.3 per cent usually | 
Employment in the mining in- | 
seasonal adjustments are | 
in some branches and | 


occurs. 
dustry, after 
increased 
decreased in others. 
Factory 
eight months of the year averaged almost 
16 per cent under the same period in 1930 
and 25 per cent under 1929. The volume 
of pay rolls during the first eight months 
of the year averaged 24 per cent under 
1930 and 36 per cent under 1929. 
Increases in the seasonally adjusted em- 
ployment indexes were recorded 


the iron and steel, machinery, lumber, au- 
tomobiles, leather, nonferrous metals, 


chemicals, rubber, tobacco, cement, clay, | 
and glass groups recorded declines of more | 


than seasonal proportions. Employment 


increased normally in the food industry | 
and decreased normally in the paper and | 


printing industry. 


An increase during August in the actual | 


number of employes was reported by 24 of 
the 54 manufacturing industries on which 
the Bureau of Labor receives reports. The 
most pronounced gain in employment in 


THE real test of the demand for and the de- 


or a service does not 
eople spend readily 
Petal value. 


times when people are 


During all this period of depression the number 
of electric customers served by the West Penn 
Electric System, which controls the electric 
properties of the American Water Works and 


as steadily increased. 


Today these companies are serving more cus- 
tomers than ever before in their history. 


AMERICAN 
WATER WORKS AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street 


New York 


Of 22 important farm products, 17 | 


and of these | 
| prices of cotton and grains were nearly | 


employment during the first | 


during | 
August by the textiles industry only, while | 








Capital 
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ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 
J. P. Morgan & Company 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES C. COLGATE 
James B. Colgate & Company 


ALFRED A. COOK 
Cook, Nathan (> Lehman 


WILLIAM F. CUTLER 
Vice-President 


American Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co. 


FRANCIS By DAVIS, JR. 


HARRY P. DAVISON 
J. P. Morgan & Company 








United States Government Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 
Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


Undivided Profits 
Deposits 
Outstanding Checks 
Dividend Payable September 30th, 1931 . 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


President, United States Rubber Company 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, September 30th, 1931 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers 


¢ « 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit 


'_ 27. © © © © @ 


$126,968,625.55 
7 965,199.23 
36,533,473.16 
#123,920,443.93 
4,320,829.88 


22,043,377.59 
2,235,325-35 


$383,987,274.69 
—————_ 


LIABILITIES 


$12,500,000.00 
30,000,000.00 
5,618,244.80 
280,646,500.84 
26,908 ,516.56 


._ 28 « 


» © ¢ 


$48,118,244.80 


307,555,017.40 
625,000.00 
23,339,513.35 
4,349,499.14 


$383,987,274.69 
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New York 
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EDWARD E. LOOMIS 
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ROBERT A. LOVETT 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 


HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
New York 


GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
G. M.-P. Murphy & Company 
HARRY T. PETERS 
New York 
DEAN SAGE 
Zabriskie, Sage, Gray © Todd 
LOUIS STEWART, SR. 
New York 
VANDERBILT WEBB 
Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Webb 





@ to becomes still more unfavorable. 
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Trade Conditions 
In Latin American 
Nations Surveyed 


Department of Commerce 
Reviews Business and In- 
dustrial Activity in Ameri- 
can Countries 


Business and industrial develop- 
ments in countries of the Western 
Hemisphere are reviewed in the weekly 
survey of world trade just ssued by 
the Department of Commerce. (Pub- 
lication ot fhe section of the survey 
dealing with the Western Hemisphere 
was begun in the issue of Oct. 6.) 
The section proceeds as follows: 


Colombia 


Colombia.—Géeneral business conditions | 


continue very dull with commercial credits 
tighter now than at any time in recent 
years. The reduction and cancellation of 


certain bank credits have increased the | 


difficulties of the situation. Imports of 
Bl classes of goods have declined and 
sales in all lines are very quiet. There 
is a strong movement within the country 


to increase import duties on certain food- | 
é@stuffs and luxury items, especially those 


which compete with locally manufactured 
goods. Favorable reports on the coming 
crops have been received from the De- 
partments of Caldas and Antioquia. Cat- 
tle prices have improved somewhat and 
gold production has increased. * 


Costa Rica 

Costa Rica —Trade conditions generally 
are reported to have shown no improve- 
ment during the month. Certain classes 
of merchants, such as jewelers and others 
whose stocks include luxury goods, state 
that sales of such merchandise have de- 
clined seriously. The emergency law gf 


Aug. 6, 1931, which increased for one year | 


practically all customs duties by a surtax 
of 10 per cent, except those on foodstuffs 
which were increased by 5 per cent of the 
existing basic duties, together with other 
measures of a protective nature since pro- 
mulgated, are reported to have produced 
more or less the results expected. as*these 
laws were effective on goods already in 
the hands of customs-officials and also on 
goods in transit. Consequently, an im- 
mediate increase in revenues from duty 
was inevitable. 


Ecuador 
Ecuador.—The commercial and economic 
conditions in Ecuador during September 


vere more unfavorable than those of Au- | 
gust, as the extreme depression continued. | 


The political situation, proposed higher 
‘ustom duties, and uncertainty as to the 
future have practically paralyzed all lines 
of busihess. Several textile importers 
have been buying heavily during the last 
two months in anticipation of heavy in- 
creases in duties on these commodities. 
As a result, future foreign orders for such 
goods are expected to be limited. Collec- 
tions are slow and difficult as a result of 
the drop in the pound sterling and a num- 
ber of British exporters have cabled their 
agents to quote in dollars. 
Haiti 

Haiti—The Haitian business situation 
continues extremely critical, but the new 
coffee crop, on which the prosperity of 
the country depends, is now being picked 
and is expected to be of average quality 
and quantity, whereas last year’s crop was 
20 per cent below normal. As a result, 
some improvement in business conditions 
over last year is a possibility. 


Jamaica 
Jamaica.—The hopefulness of Jamaica's 
business community for improvement in 
October has been dispersed by the uncer- 
tainty and lack of confidence rece © ly oc- 
casioned by Great Britain’s relinquish- 
ment of the gold standard. On Sept. 21, 


local banks quoted no dollar rates, the | 


general confusion having been followed 
by meetings of bankers and business men. 
_—. during the past month has been 
ull in every line, collections remaining 
similar to those in August; the present 
tendency, however, is to defer payments 
of drafts. 
Mexico 

Mexico.—General business, both whole- 
sale and retail, has continued dull dur- 
ing September. Retail sales of hardware, 
office supplies, electrical equipment, 
building materials, radios, footwear, talk- 
ing machines, drugs and sundries, show a 
progressive decline. The movement of 
tractors, trucks, automobiles and heavy 
farm and industrial machinery is practi- 
cally at a standstill. The exchange value 
of the peso, although fluctuating -widely, 
has shown improvement during the 
month. The highest point was reached 
toward the middie of the month, after 
which its value declined, only to rise again 
during the last few days. The quotation 
for today is 2.87 pesos to. the dollar. Banks 
are extending virtually no credit, which 
fact, together with the fluctuation in ex- 


change, is resulting in merchandising in| 


wholesale and retail lines continuing on a 
cash basis. 
Nicaragua Se 

Nicaragua.—The general depression, in 
addition to the usual seasonal decrease of 
business following the completion of cof- 
fee shipments for the 1930-31 season has 
gaused Nicaraguan economic conditions 
The 
circulation of the cordoba has increased 
to 2,600,000, as compared with the figure 
for July and August of 2,585,000. Imports 
and exports at Corinto since Aug. 27 
amount to 2,756 tons and 444 tons, re- 
spectively. As compared with the cor- 
responding amounts for the period July 
23 to Aug. 27 of 4,392 tons and 931 tons, 
the figures show marked losses. 


Venezuela 

Venezuela.—There is no improvement in 
the generally unsatisfactory/ condition 
existing in Venezuela. Caracas newspapers 
continue to demand that Venezuela grow 
more foodstuffs and cut down imports of 
such commodities. Imports are already 
declining very materially on account of 
the lessened purchasing power of the pub- 
lic. Considerable coffee is being held in 
warehouess near Caracas and the new 
harvest will soon be on the market. A 
strong public demand for pounds sterling 
has caused the banks to seek dollars with 
which to buy sterling in New York, and 
thus dollar quotations have been forced to 
6.30 bolivares. Sterling drafts have been 
quoted at 26 bolivares to the pound. 

Collections have almost stopped. High 
exchange rates are believed to be tempo- 
rary; dollars are being offered and there 


is no demand for them except for use in| 


sterling transactions. Should high ex- 
change rates continue, collections will be- 
come even more difficult and imports will 
further decline. The Ministry of Haei- 
enda has asked for daily bank reports on 
exchange fluctuations. One oil compariy 
is reported as increasing its production to 
some extent to meet the increased de- 
mand expected from the proposed exten- 
sion of its refinery at Aruba. However, 
ager oil companies continue their re- 
trenchment program and exploitation is 
almost at a standstill and no wells are 
reported drilling. 


The survey of conditions in coun- 
tries of the Orient will be printed in 
tar issue of Oct. 8. 
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Receipts } 
Customs receipts ........sse0s $1,753,008.35 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
PROG WOE foc cic csecacsdcess 1,029,678 96 
Miscellaneous internal rev- ° 
OMG ceccccesdocscecsccscsec 1,076,151.16 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1,018,950.95 
Total ordinary receipts ... $4,877,789.42 
Balance previous day ........ 591,483,177.77 


Total $596 360,967.19 


Expenditures 


Geheral expenditures ......... 
,interest on public debt 





$6,957 ,235.13 
723,073.16 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





Refunds of receipts ........... 349,384.13 aa ’ . 
PARAGIE? GORA. 6 oe iiss ccecese 3,337.06 | majority of the banks which have closed | 
BAL. GRIESE css eh eevecs cedccescees 9,762,551.27 their doors had no proper place in the} 

Men 8 Le sc twee $17,795,580.75 existing banking system and many of them | 


should never have been chartered. 


We know that the banks generally have ; 
earnestly labored to prevent trouble and| 
_| by the courageous use of their funds and| 
their influence have prevented business | 
failures in innumerable instances of which 
the public is not aware. Unfortunately, | 
the public learns of the failures but not 
of the rescues, it hears of the deaths, but 
not of the cures. | 


Public debt expenditures 
Balance today 


. 1,671,791.75 
576,893 ,594.69 


Whe Zt Aa ek $596 ,360,967.19 


Surpluses of Labor 
_ Found to Continue 
In Various States 


Advocates Examination 
Of Banking Policies 

Nevertheless, the time may be oppor- | 
tune for us to reexamine carefully the 
policies and conduct of our banking in- | 
stitutions, particularly as to the funda- 
mental functions for which they wé?e 
organized, and to determine whether or} 
not we individually are adhering in policy | 
and in practice to sound banking prin- 
ciples. 

The word “function” 
natural and proper action.” 


Little Change in Employ- 
ment Occurred in Major- 
ity of Areas in August, 
Federal Service Says 








Employment conditions underwent little 
change in August, it was noted by the 
| Employment Service, Department of Labor, 


is defined as “a 


In my opin- 


}in its monthly survey in the States. (The!ion, most of the economic troubles which 
Service's ‘synopsis of conditions wasj|the world is now heir to can be traced 
| printed in the issue of Oct. 1 and the|to interference with the natural and 


review by States was begun in the issue} proper actions of trade and of finance by 
of Oct. 2 and continued Oct. 3, 5 and 6.) ; artificial regulations of political and gov- 
The review proceeds as follows: ernmental bodies. Thus, we have half of 
| the world suffering from an oversupply of 
goods and the other half of the world 
suffering from a want of these goods, with 
|artificial barriers set up between them) 
which make it impossible for supply and! 
demand to meet. 

However, one of the causes of the} 

extremes of inflationary and false pros- | 
perity has been that individual business 
has yielded too much to the temptation | 
to depart from its natural and proper | 
action. On the other hand, in the ex- | 
tremes of depression, which inevitably re- 
sult from the fictitious prosperity thus 
created, business and finance have been 
forced to depart from the natural and 
| orderly conduct of their affairs. 
; It may not be amiss therefore for us 
again to reflect on the basic functions of 
the commercial bank and to determine 
how far we may have departed from them 
in the extraordinary years of the recent 
past. 


New Hampshire 


Very little change was noted in the em- 
| ployment situation during August. The 
|State highway department awarded 
| Several small contracts on which work is} 
expected to start immediately. Satis- | 
| factory schedules prevailed in the textile 
;mills and granite quarriers. Machine | 
|shops and asbestos-products plants op- 
{erated on reduced schedules. Increased 
activity was noted in the shoe industry. 
| There was plenty of farm help to supply 
the demand. A small surplus of labor 
was apparent throughout the State dur- 
ing August. 


New Jersey 


Reports from all parts of the State in- 
|dicated on a general surplus of labor 
throughout August. State highway con- 
struction and bridge work furnished em- | 
ployment to many men. The shipbuild- 
jing yards operated with normal forces. 
| Several canning factories provided em- 
ployment for a large number of workers. | 
Part-time schedules prevailed in the wire 
and steel mills, metal-working establish- 
ments, foundries, machine shops, and 
chemical, and pottery and _ porcelain | 
plants. Several miscellaneous smaller 
plants employed additional help. Re- 
duced production schedules obtained in 
the automobile industry. Plants manu- 
facturing women’s clothing were busy, | 
| with forces well engaged; however, cur- | 
tailed operations prevailed in the mills 
making men’s wear. Several silk estab- 
lishmetns and dye plants showed renewed 


Bank as Clearing House 
For Surplus Funds 


It will be agreed that the primary func- 
tions of a commercial bank are to receive 
deposits and to grant credits. A commer- 
cial bank #s a kind of a clearing house 
through which those individuals who are 
temporarily in possession of surplus funds 
may lend their funds to others who are 
temporarily in position to use funds to 
excess of their own. 


I shall not attempt to enumerate the 
ether functions of a bank, most of which 
are incidental to the conduct of its busi- 


activities and slightly increased their | ness as above suggested. The trust func- 
forces. Woolen mills were very active,|tion is an entirelv distinct one and need 
with workers well employed. Some im-' not be discussed here. 


provement was noted in the demand for 
hotel and domestic help. County and 
municipal building and city railway and 
sewer projects absorbed many men. Agti- 
cultural work furnished temporary em- 
ployment for many idle workers. 


I venture to assert again that the bank’s 
first responsibility is to its depositors, those 
who have left their funds with it on the 
distinct pledge that they may withdraw 
them promptly and without question when 
they so desire. The banker, in lending 
the funds of his depositors, must never 
| under any circumstances lose sight of this 
obligation. He must not forget that it is 
the money of a depositor which he is lend- 
ing to a borrower. An individual de- 
positor, if he expected to need his funds 
in a short time, would scarcely lend them 
to his neighbor for the purpose of buying 
a home for which he could not expect to 
repay the lender for a period of years. 

I am aware that the law of averages 
applies in the length of time of the aver- 
age total deposits and therefore may war- 
rant some departure from self-liquidating 
and early-maturing loans, but the expe- 
riences of the last few years have upset 


New Mexico 


There was a decrease in the volume 
of emplyoment during August, and a 
general surplus of labor, which included 
coal and metal miners and lumber and 
railroad workers, was apparent. There 
was some increase noted in placer mining, 
but a large surplus of metal-mine labor 
existed. Logging and sawmill activities 
remained below normal. The highway- 
construction program under way for the 
past six months for the emergency relief 
of unemployment will be completed early 
in September, when several thousand men 
will be released. The railroad shops 
worked with curtailed forces engaged on 
@ 4-day-week basis; however, the trans- 
portation department recalled a number 
of their furloughed workers, due to the} 
| seasonal increase in the shipment of agri- 
cultural products. Agricultural work pro- 
vided employment for a number of people 
{in various sections of the Stata The 


harvest s started| | | Audit the Past and 
ie ch nae ce came ae udit the Past an 
Budget the Future 


| large number of laborers, including log- 
gers and cotton-gin workers. - 
New York 

A seasonal slackening in manufacturing 
activity and employment continued in a 
large number of industries throughout the 
| State during the past 30 days. Some un- 
;}employment was reported in all the larger 
cities, which embraced male and female | 
factory help, clerical workers, building- 
trades men, and unskilled laborers. Pro- i 
duction and employment in many depart- 
ments of the iron and steel mills remained 
below normal. A seasonal’ decline in em- 
ployment continued in the automobile in- 
dustry and most of these plants operated 
with reduced forces. Employment in the *| 
meal-working establishments, machine | 
shops, foundries, railroad shops, wood-| | #) 
working plants, chemical establishments, | \ 
paper-goods plants, and furniture fac- ii 
tories showed no improvement. Seasonal | | fi) 
influences stimulated articivties in the| | 
fruit and vegetable canning and preserv- 
jing houses and in plants manufacturing 
beverages, ice cream, cereals, and bakery 
products, with a consequent enlargement 
of their forces. Agricultural work gave 
employment to many people, and tempo- 
rary employment was available for a num- 
ber of male and female workers in the 
fruit orchards and berry fields. The sea- 
shores and Summer resorts have provided 
temporary employment to a number of |! 
men and women. Other outdoor work, in- 
cluding State and county highway proj- 
;ects, municipal improvements, public- 
works construction, and building opera-- 
tions, offered employment to large num- 
bers of men. | 


| fundamental. 
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| | ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


Texas 
There was a large increase in the de- 
mand for farm help, principally cotton 


| inability to realize on long-term capital | 


|of them running off periodicdHy, and also | 
| because 


| maturities do nof suffer in price as do 


| 
| 





More and more, the dividends of success de- 
pend on reliable facts and figures. 


To know the true financial position of a busi- 
ness and, in their true proportion, the elements 
entering into its operating results, calls for an 
adequate independent audit embodying proper 
if analysis of income and expenditures. This is 


Planning, or budgeting, is effective only to 
the extent that management has available the 
basic data for the purpose. The analysis of 
| facts incident to budgeting, and the frequent 
} comparison of actual operating results with the 
budget, point out. the deficiencies in organiza- 
tion and waste in operations and expenditures. 
Such analyses and comparisons are chart and 
compass to progress and success. ' 


“BUDGET CONTROL, What /t Does and How to 
H | Do It,’’ a 40-page booklet issued by Ernst & Ernst, 
H | will be mailed by nearest office on request. 





STATE BANKING 











| National Barriers to Flow of Trade 
Said to Obstruct World Prosperity 


Chairman of Reserve Bank of Chicago Says That Nations 
Must Unite to Remove Obstacles and Must Utilize Modern 
Communication Methods Efficiently 








some of our preconceived ideas of such|ous that the banking system has been 
carrying far too large a proportion of 
the burden of the country’s real estate 
financing, and that henceforth other agen- 


averages, and have devaloped many in- 
stances in which banks were unabie to 
meet their deposit demands through their 


loans. 


The theoretical credit function of @ com- 
mercial bank is to furnish the tempo- 
rary capital for the movement of goods} 
between the producer and the consumer, 
and from the stage of raw material to| 
that of finished products. This means in| 
industry to furnish the manufacturer with 
funds to buy his raw materials and pay 
= labor pending the sale and payment 
or his goods by the merchant. It means| 
for the merchant the borrowing of tempo- | 
rary working capital between the time of | 
his purchase and payment of goods and 
their sale and payment by the consumer. 
It means to the farmer a temporary loan 
for his necessary expenses in producing 
the crop until it is matured and sold. 


The exigencies of trade and commerce, 
the extraordinary development of the se- | 
curities markets and the necessities of | 
temporary loans for construction pur- 
poses pending permanent financing, have 
made necessary some departure from this 
fundamental basis of loans between the} 
producer and the consumer, but in en-| 
deavoring to meet changing conditions, it | 
may be that the tendency in some com- 
mercial banks has been to depart too far 
from their primary functions. 


| 


Inherent Difference in 
Types of Financing 


I refer especially to the inherent dif- | 
ference between commodity and _ trade| 
financing as against capital financing. 
These are two distinct functions and rep- 
resent the difference between commer- 
cial and investment banking. Many 
commercial banks engage in the bond 
business either directly or through sub- 
sidiaries, but there is a great difference 
between being sellers of capital credit and 
lenders thereof. I do not mean to go so 
far as to suggest that commercial banks 
should not carry in their own assets a cer- 
tain percentage of bonds, which are a} 
form of capital credit. However, I do be- 
lieve that they should restrict such pur- 
chases to the highest grades of bonds 
which have ready marketability, and pref- | 
erably those of short maturities, in order | 
that they may have a certain percentage | 


in 


declining markets, the short | 


the long ones. 


Any reference to capital financing brings 
us to the very pertinent question of real | 
estate financing, loans based on mort-| 
gages or real estate equities, and of their | 
place in the commercial banking system. | 

I do not need to say to this audience 
that these last years have demonstrated 
that many of such loans have been about 
the most unliquid asset which a bank 
could carry, and also that the safety of 
the principal itself has frequently suf- 
fered in the declining valte of the security 
behind it. 


Real Estate Values 


As Factor in Depression 


In this time of serious business depres- 
sion, real estate values, both in the cities 
and on the farms, appear to have been | 


about the first to suffer and may be about |: 


the last to recover. The extraordinary 
amount of distress lands and real estate 
which depressed conditions develop make 
for slow recovery in values, even after 
other assets may have shown substantial 
improvement and trade and commerce 
have resumed their more normal courses. 
A large proportion, indeed I venture to 
say a large majority, of the bank failures 
in the last 10 years may be directly trace- 
able to their investments of this char- 
acter, because of default in interest, | 


shrinkage in the value of the security as} 
principal, and inability to realize thereon | 


when liquidity was most needed. 


Indeed, 
the situation’ in real 


estate values may 


be said to be one of the vital factors in| 
the present depression. 
Out of these experiences, is it not obvi- 


tion to the insurance companies, the build® 


_mand and short time deposits in banks 


| One of the great problems in the banking 


Report of Bank Conditions 
Called by Comptroller Pole 


| A report of conditions of all banks | 
within territory of the United States as| 
of Sept. 29 has been called by the Comp- | 
troller of Currency, John W. Pole, ac-| 
cording to an announcement from his! 
office Oct. 6. The full text of the an-| 
nouncement follows: 


The Comptroller of the Curency has} 
this day called upon all national banks | 
in the continental United States, Alaska | 
j}and Hawaii, and all savings banks and} 
trust companies in the District of Colum- | 
bia, for reports of condition as of the| 
| close of business Tuesday, Sept. 29, 1931. 


| 






} 





the bank as a lender of money. 

Some of our great corporations, who| 
thus have financed themselves publicly 
on the basis of an inflated prosperity in 
| capacity, in volume, and in prices of com- 
|modities, may today find themselves in 
possession of working capital substantially 
in excess of their normal needs, and thus 
they are engaging to some extent in the 
banking business as lenders of money, a 
purpose for which they were not consti- | 
tuted and for which their stockholders did | 

t make their investments. The amount} 
f call loans on the New York Stock Ex- | 
change for others than banks in 1929 
reached the enormous sum of $3,825,000,- 
000, and a substantial portion of this| 
came from the corporations. 


cies will have to be established in addi- 


ing and loan associations, the private in- 
vestor markets, and others already ex- 
isting, such new agencies to be organized 
in a manner to issue their own long- 
term obligations against these long-term 
capital credits. 

Has it not been demonstrated tnat de- 


should be invested only in a very limited 
degree in these types of long-term capital 
loans, which, when the need is greatest, 
are the least available to meet the banks’ 
short obligations? Is it logical fer a 
bank to assume demand obligations to 
meet which it holds assets of long ma- 
turity and at best of doubtful liquidity? ‘ Pee 
Rise of Competitive 


Credit Facilities 


It might not be amiss for some of them 
to consider the redistribution of a part 
of this excess working cash capital in 
special dividends to their stockholders, who | 
probably need it more than the corpora-| 
tion does, to pay their individual debts ac- 
crued in buying the stock or to be used for | 
the purchase of goods they require. Or, 
possibly, such a corporation might wisely 
use some of this excess cash capital in 
buying back from the open market some 
of its own stock and retiring it, not with- 
out benefit to itself, its stockholders, and 
the markets. 


Again, the marked tendency toward con- | 
centration of industry into large units | 
has diverted the borrowings of the plant 
in the smaller cities from the local bank 
to the corporation’s metropolitan banking | 
connections. Centralization in industrial 
control has led to centralization in bank- 
ng accommodations, 


Furthermore, there has been a marked 
increase in the competitive credit facil- 
ities outside of the banking system, such 
as the installment finance companies en- 
gaging in the business of credit direct to 
the consumer, whose credit needs for the 
necessary purchase of goods were formerly 
cared for by his local bank. 

By reason of all the various credit, 
agencies, some of them new in their im- 
portance, it is obvious that a vast amount 
of the credit structure of the country is 
entirely outside the direct control of the 


world today is to find some means to 
relieve certain banks of frozen assets of 
this character to save them from embar- 
rassment, and to relieve the distress of 
the depositors in banks with such assets, 
which have been forced to close. 





Financing Operations 
Of Corporations Cited 


If it is essential, therefore, that com- 
mercial banks should offset their demand 
and short-time obligations with self- 
liquidating commodity and commercial as- 
sets and should leave the long-time loans 
to the investment banking field, where 
they theoretically belong; if the banks 
should engage only in commodity and 
trade financing, or to the limited extent 
in which they invest in capital loans, 
such as bonds and real estate securities, 
which should be restricted to those of 
only the most marketable character; and 
if capital financing otherwise should be 
provided from the long-time investment 
field, the query arises as to where under 
present conditions the bank, whether 
urban or rural, may find a sufficient out- 
let for the employment of its deposits. 


I realize that this is no idle question 
and that the striking changes in our 
financial structure during the last 10 or 
15 years have made it very difffcult to 
answer. 

The corporation which formerly bor- 
rowed seasonally from its bank on its 
commodities, has in numerous instances 
financed itself permanently py the sale of | banking system, and that surplus credit| 
its stocks and bonds to an eager public | has had much to do with the inflation} 
during these years of increasing individual | Which we experienced. 











FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Oct. 6 


New York. Oct. 6.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rate 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 














Austria (schilling) 14.0306 
Belgium (belga) 13.9603 
Bulgaria (lev) .. 7135 
| Czechoslovakia 2.9613 
| Denmark (krone) ....... 22.2035 
England (pound) ..........08. 383.0325 
Finland (markKa) .......+6.s6+ eoee 2.5100 
FPRQ@NCE (fFANC) .......ccccccccccvess 3.9386 
Germany (reichsmark) ....... 22.7566 
Greece (drachma) ...... eeeces 1.2865 
Hungary (pengo) .......s.ee-. 17.4435 
WE CUREEUL cca oebe 6 5.90a040%506 5.1342 
Netherlands (guilder) ........ 40.2721 
PORTED CETOMG) cecccsscrcece 22.3464 
WE AMUOEN) 6c cgescvscscer 11.1950 
Portugal (escudo) *.......... 3.9000 
Rumania (leu) .... -5950 
Spain (peseta) 9.0152 
Sweden (krona) .. 23.0357 
Switzerland (franc) 19.6061 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7621 
Hong Kong (dollar) . 24.2500 
China (Shanghai tael) 31.2750 
China (Mexican dollar) .......s+s. 22.1562 
China (Yuan dollar) ......sseseeee 22.0416 
India (rupee) ......... eeees 28.3333 
Japan (yen) ........6. ee 49.3192 
Singapore (dollar) ......sseeeees «+» 45.0000 
Canada (dollar) ........sseeeeee oe 87.9236 
GON CORNED: wcccssiccavedseéaeus ee .9968 
OT OO aaa ee eee. 36.5766 
Argehitina (peso, gold) .......eee5- 51.1042 
Brazil (milreis) . 
Chile (peso) ..... 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 








Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Kansas: H. W. Koeneke, Bank Commissioner, 
has announced: Citizens State Bank. Belle 
Plaine, and Manahattan State Bank. Man< 
hattan, suspended. Bridgeport State Bank, 
Bridgeport, merged with Assaria State Bank, 
Assaria. Citizens State Bank, Sterling, merged 
with Farmers State Bank, same place. Waka< 
rusa State Bank, Wakarusa, merged with the 
Guaranty State Bank, Topeka. Farmers State 
Bank, Bennington, merged with Bennington 
State Bank, same place. Bank of Mound- 
ridge, Moundridge, merged with Citizens State 
Bank, same place. 

New Jersey: Frank H. Smith, Commissioner 
of Banking, has announced: Peoples Bank & 
Trust Company, Passaic, merger agreement 
with American Trust Company, same place, 
filed. Elizabeth Trust Company, Elizabeth, 
merger agreement with El Mora State Bank 
& Trust Company. same place, filed. New 
Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Company. Jer- 
sey City, branch authorized at 24 Journal 
Square. Monitor Trust Company, West New 
York, branch authorized at 619 Bergenline 
Avenue. Tradesmens Bank & Trust Comnany, 
Vineland, capital stock decreased from $200,< 
000 to $150,000. West Orange Trust Com- 


pany, West Orange,’ capital stock decreased 
from $250,000 to $150,000. New Jersey Trust 
Company, Long Branch, capital stock de- 


creased from $150,000 to $100,000. Glassbora 
Title & Trust Company, Glassboro, taken 
over by Department. 

South Dakota: E. A. Rudden, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Farmers Guaranty 
State Bank, Viborg, Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank, Wessington, Bank of Monroe, 
Monroe, Ashton State Bank, Ashton, Farmers 
& Merchants State Bank, Spencer, Farmers 


& Merchants State Bank, Roslyn, State Bank 





wealth seeking investment. That corpora- The conclusion of Mr. Stevens’ ad- 
tion no longer borrows from its bank, dress will be printed in the issue of 
thereby giving the bank eligible and liquid Oct. &. 
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PARIS NEW YORK 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
Exchanges for Clearing House . 
Demand Loans ‘ 
Time Loans and Bills Discounted . . 
U.S. Government Securities (At Market Value) 
State and Municipal Bonds (At Market Value) 
Stock ef Federal Reserve Bank, New York Clearing 
House and Bank for International Settlements 
Other Bonds and Securities (At Market Value) 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Bank Premises , ‘ 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . 


Liability of Others on Acceptances, etc., 
Sold with our Endorsement 


. . + . . 


. 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus Fund . 
Undivided Profits 


$ 25,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
37,875,631.63 


$602,527,817.71 


+ . 7 


Deposits . ‘ 








f 
Ae ee || 
Pickers, and thousands of additional ay 
|pickers were engaged during August. f i | AKRON DALLAS HOUSTON NEW ORLEANS ST. PAUL 
Railroad construction in the western part | | ATLANTA DAVENPORT INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN ANTONIO 
of ‘the State provided employment far Pom BALTIMORE DAYTON JACKSON, MISS. OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO 
, l } A s = t BIRMINGHAM DENVER KALAMAZOO PHILADELPHIA SCATTLE 
several hundred men. pproximately 500 aeavan peracit KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH TAMPA 
additional men were engaged on the va- | i BUFFALO gaie Los ANGELES PORTLAND, ME. TOLEDO 
rious highway projects throughout the 1 CANTON FORT WAYNE LOUISVILLE PROVIDENCE TULBA 
, c 7 000 7 ° CHICAGO FORT WORTH MEMPHIS READING WASHINGTON 
State on, which Ss laborers were en CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS MIAMI RICHMOND WHEELING 


gaged at the close of the month. The 


Z Pp . CLEVELAND 
majority of manufacturing establishments 


HARTFORD 





| 


MILWAUKEE 


ROCHESTER WINSTON-SALEM 


cotumsBus HUNTINGTON, MINNEAPOLIS ST, Lovis YOUNGSTOWN * 
were in operation; however, several of the MMe 
textile. mills, printing plants, sawmills, 
| railroads, and the oil industry worked | ! 
| with slightly curtailed forces. No large | 
aiding or muni)eipal imprvernant op) SSS eee | 





grams were reported. 











Outstanding and Certified Checks 


Dividends Declared and Unpaid 
Accrued Interest Payable 
Unearned Interest 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. 
Outstanding Acceptances . P 
Acceptances, etc., Sold with our Endorsement 


29,750,185.86 


SEWARD PROSSER A.A.TILNEY H.J. COCHRAN 
Chairman, Chairman Vice-Chairman 
Managing Committee of the Board of the Board 


Wall Street Office: Fifth Avenue Office: 
16 Wall Street at 42nd Street 


Paris Office: 5 Place Vendome 





of Holmquist, Holmquist, Mission Hill State 
Bank, Mission Hill, Volin State Bank. Volin, 
Turner County Bank, Hurley, and First State 
‘Bank, Renner, closed. 





LONDON 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1931 


$ 83,809,107.33 
49,969,720.12 
123,051,269.88 
292,486,912.78 
151,624,506.88 
12,639,476.36 


2,313,696.25 
12,074,520.33 
1,763,400.00 
20,079,563.14 
2,018,836.50 
29,785,481.60 


22,808,288.97 
$804,424,780.14 


$112,875,631.63 . 
632,278,003.57 
1,876,327.50 
283,284.98 


886,074.01 
1,683,709.26 
31,733,460.22 
22,808,288.97 


$804,424,780.14 


The above statement includes the net worth (with securities figured at market 
values) of Bankers Company of New York, a wholly owned subsidiary. 


S. SLOAN COLT 
President 


Fifty-seventh Street Office: 
at Madison Avenue 


London Office: 26, Old Broad Street 











































INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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V ocational Training as Factor 
in Unemployment Relief ++ + 


Fits Students for Jobs Which Opportunity 
May Make Available and Makes Them Adapt- 
able, Says State Educator 


By GEORGE P. HAMBRECHT 


Director, Board of Vocational Education, State of Wisconsin 


N CONNECTION with our budget requests 
for 1931, the question arose as to what the 
vocational schools were doing and could 

do to relieve unemployment. 

The contribution of the part-time and eve- 
ning school to the cause of regular employ- 
ment and the maintenance of purchasing 
power of the workers is not spectacular or 
superficial, but steady and fundamental. 

+ + 


In the first place, the guarantee of part- 
time school attendance for young workers 
between the ages of 14 and 18 establishes 
in these young people the habit of constantly 
learning new things, and the evening school 
offers opportunities to adult workers to con- 
tinue their schooling indefinitely. 

It can not be too strongly emphasized that 
the greatest factor in combating unemploy- 
ment is the development of workers who are 
capable of learning new things and changing 
from one thing to another as the need arises; 
workers who having learned to do some one 
thing thoroughly have not been satisfied with 
that, but have gone on improving themselves, 
getting ready for possible changes as well as 
for advancement; workers who have initia- 
tive and imagination and ideas of what to do 


next. 

The full-time school performs for those 
young people who are financially able to en- 
joy its benefits, the service of keeping them 
at the process of learning new things. The 
part-time school performs the same service 
for those young people who can not remairf 
in school on a full-time basis. The evening 
school has the tusk of keeping alive and 
active the learning proaesses of the whole 
adult population of the community. The 
evening school thus becomes a factor of 
tremendous importance in any fundamental 
program for eliminating unemployment. 

In the second place, the part-time voca- 
tional school is playing an important part in 
the prevention of unemployment, so far as 
the future of its own pupils is concer ned, by 
developing intelligent vocational and educa- 
tional guidance. In order to plan and offer 
an intelligent program of vocational train- 
ing, a school must know the occupations of 
the community. Every vocational school has, 
or ought to have, its coordinator or coun~ 
selor who is in close touch with the indus- 
tries of the city and with their changing con- 
ditions and needs. In the larger cities, as 
in Milwaukee, the vocational school has a 
staff of people engaged in the study of in- 
dustries, in counseling and guidance. In most 
of the other cities at least one coordinator is 

loyed. 
oe rnied, the part-time vocational school ac- 
customs young people to look to it for help 
in finding suitable employment, which can 
be combined with school attendance. The 
part-time schoo] has found itself forced by 
circumstances into becoming a juvenile em- 
ent bureau. 
a ate of all that our educational insti- 
tutions, including the part-time vocational 
schools, can do to prepare individuals to 
avoid unemployment, some are bound to find 
themselves marooned without a job, and to 
be unable to adjust themselves without help. 
+ + 


Unemployment has various trends and as- 
pects. Some have an idea that the skilled 
worker is being revlaced by the specialist on 
the simple mechanical process which calls for 
little skill or training. This sort of replace- 
ment does occur. A dozen skilled workers 
may be supplanted by ore machine run by 
one semi-skilled worker. But the skilled 
worker is supplanted, n-° merely by the semi- 
skilled worker who appears in the foreground, 
but perhaps by several highly trained techni- 
cal workers in the background who plan, 
make and direct the machines, and by other 
skilled workers who keep the machines in 
repair. The automobile has reduced the de- 
mand for railroad employes, but. it has 
created a demand in the United States for 
140,000 skilied auto mechanics to service the 
cars, and for thousands to manufacture, sell, 


Heating Plants 
as Main Cause 
of Fires 


By 
S. L. Legreid 


Fire Marshal, State of 
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EATING equipment is responsible for 

more fires than any other known factor. 

For the year ending June 30, 1931, the 
fire loss in Illinois from this cause totaled 
$3,098,108. 

The effort to keep warm in Winter is pro- 
ductive of the greatest fire loss. The im- 
portance of safe installation and proper up- 
keep of everything connected with heating 
equipment is, therefore, apparent. 

During the year 3,213 fires were caused 
by sparks on roofs. This is the largest num- 
ber of fires that can be attributed to one 
cause. These fires, together with those 
caused by. defective chimneys and flues and 
those which were traced to stoves and fur- 
naces, reach a total of 5,525, or more than 
25 per cent of all conflagrations for the year. 

These three types of fire are aH related 
to heating equipment. In most cases, they 
can be avoided. Roof fires can be controlled 
largely by keeping flues clean, and they can 
be eliminated entirely by the use of fire- 
resistive roofing material. Flues should be 
cleaned and inspected regularly. Loose or 
oven joints in the portion of the chimney 
extending through the attic probably account 
for many fires of “unknown origin.” Over- 
heating of furnaces puts a strain on the 
equipment, and in this way frequently causes 
fires. 

The seriousness of heating equipment fires 
is more signifizant than the figures indicate. 
Many of thése fires break out in the attic, 
where a ‘large amount of inflammable mate- 
rial is kept. The result is that they get 
under way before they can be controlled. 
Furthermore, burning embers from the upper 
part of the building are carried by the wind 
to other structures which are soon in blazes. 


manage and drive buses and trucks. The 
reduction im the percentage of manual labor 
jobs has been accompanied by an increase 
in the percentage of commercial jobs. More 
engineers, managers, salesmen, clerks, stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers are needed to di- 
rect, develop and administer the new projects 
in our changing and complicated industrial 
and social system. 

Every invention which throws men and 
women out bf work creates new demands for 
workers. 


Though the world as a whole is enriched 
rather than impoverished through these 
changes, and in the long run adjusts itse]f 
to better living, the welfare of the individual 
workman has often been sacrificed to the 
welfare of the whole. Every major inven- 
tion makes obsolete work methods in the field 
of its operation, with resultant temporary 
unemployment, to be reabsorbed in other 
lines for which specific training may be 
necessary. 

+ + 


Unfortunately the people who are thrown 
out of one job are not necessarily fitted for 
the new job which replaces the old. The 
problem of handling the unemployment due 
to changing conditions in industry is not a 
simple mathematical problem of taking the 
person substracted from the pay roll of the 
railroad on Saturday night and adding him 
to the pay roll of a bus line on Monday morn- 
ing. It often is a complicated human prob- 
lem which may involve great changes and 
difficult readjustments in the life of the in- 
dividual concerned. 


Numerous adjustment plans have been sug- 
gested by various organizations and indivi- 
duals, including the establishment ofan ade- 
quate, thoroughly coordinated system of em- 
ployment bureaus; the expansion of public 
work in times of depression; the granting of 
unemployment insurance until a new job is 
found; the retraining for new employment 
of workers who have been thrown out of a 
job.: It has been pointed out frequently that 
in this program the part-time vocational 
school for juvenile and adult workers can 
and should play a helpful part. 


Tha best indication of the service which 
the part-time vocational school system might 
render for the unemployed generally is the 
service which it actually renders now to that 
section of the unemployed in the State who 
are not only unemployed but also physically 
handicapped. This service of the State 
Board of Vocational Education, through its 
‘Rehabilitation Division, consists, in brief, of 
the following: 

First, making a careful study of the indivi- 
dual case; giving advice and counsel to the 
individual; helping him to choose the occu- 
pation for which he wants training. 

Second, placing the individual in seme 
school or class where he can get the training 
for that occupation. If necessary, medical 
care and treatment during training are pro- 
vided. 

Third, placing the person on the job for 
which he has béen trained or is being trained. 
‘Placement may actually precede the training. 
The person might, for example, be admitted 
into some trade and then into the extension 
class maintained by the part-time and eve- 
ning school for workers in that trade. 

Fourth, following up the individual worker 
and offering continued assistance toward his 
vocational and general improvement. 


+ + 


In suggesting the possibility of having the 
State Board of Vocational Education ren- 
der to the unemployed of. the State who are 
merely economically handicapped the service 
which it is now rendering to those who are 
physically, as well as economically handi- 
capped, we realize that there are many in- 
dividuals and organizations in the State with 
many excellent suggestions for dealing with 
the problem of unemployment, and that any 
comprehensive program for meeting this 
problem must be the r@uilt of careful con- 
sideration and weighing the-suggestions of 
all these groups and of cooperation on the 
part of all those who are working on this 
problem. 

The local vocational schools should co- 
operate very closely with the local employ- 
ment bureaus which have been establised 
under the control of the Industrial Commis- 
sion or which may be establised in the future. 
In vocational school cities where a free pub- 
lic employment bureau is not maintained by 
the Industrial Commission the duty of tak- 
ing care of the employment needs of the 
adults as well as the juvenile workers of the 
community, might devolve upon the voca- 
tional schcol. If the school should render 
this service to adults, it should maintain a 
sufficient force so that each individual case 
would -eceive careful study, and each in- 
dividual be given -wise guidance and coun- 
sel. This would simply mean extending the 
placement and guidance services of the 
school to adults without changing the char- 
acter of those services. 

The employment office would provide an 
excellent place for displaying to applicants 
for work the opportunities offered by the 
vocational school for educational improve- 
ment,’ along both general and vocational 
lines. The attention of applicants could be 
called'to these courses. The names of appli- 
cants for whom jobs have been obtained as 
well as those who are still waiting for jobs, 
could be kept on a ‘list and all of them could 
be followed up with notices of evening school 
courses in which their adviser would think 
they might be interested. 


+ + 


In cases in which a suitable job could not 
be found immediately for an applicant, 
maintenance for him and his dependents 
could be granted, on condition, however, that 
he attend classes for general and special 
training according to the program worked out 
with his adviser, subject to the approval of 
the local board of vocational education. 
Exceptions to the rule requiring. school at- 
tendance on the part of those who receive 
public aid for themselves or their families 
should be made only with the consent of 
the local board of vocational education or by 
agreement between the local board of voca- 
tional education and the public welfare au- 
thorities of the community. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


ASSURING FAIR DEALING 
IN FOOD MARKETING 


Activities of Federal Trade Commission in Control of 
Trade Practices in Sale of Fruit and Vegetable 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with fruits and vegetables. 


By S. D. MAYERS 


In Charge of Editorial denies, Federal Trade Commission 


LTHOUGH the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s relations with the fruit and 
vegetable industry have been limited, 

the Commission has had contact with 
this group indirectly, through closely 
affiliated activities. 

There are the recent court cases in- 
volving the labeling of beverage con- 


fruit of the fruit named. 
+ + 

In one case involving use of the word 
grape, the Commission had ordered the 
company to cease use of a name contain- 
ing the word “Grape” in connection with 
the sale of a product not composed 
wholly of the natural juice or fruit of 
the grape; with the proviso, however, 
that if the product was composed in 
substantial part of the natural juice or 
fruit of grapes, it would permit the use 
of the expressions referred to if accom- 
pained by words equally conspicuous 
clearly indicating that the product was 
composed in part of materials other than 
the natural juice or fruit of grapes. 

The court then added a proviso per- 
mitting use of the expressions indicated 
in connection with an imitation grape 
product, if it were made prominently to 
appear that the product is an imitation, 
artificially colored and flavored. The 
court stated it would grant an injunction 
restraining the respondent from indulg- 
ing in the practices forbidden by the 
Commission’s order as amended. 

In an order to another company the 
Commission prohibited use of such words 
as cherry, strawberry, grape and rasp- 
berry as applied to a product not com- 
posed wholly of the natural fruits so 
designated. The name of the fruit could 
be employed in advertising the product, 
the Commission ruled, if the product 
was composed in substantial part of any 
natural fruit or its juice, so as to derive 
therefrom its color and_ flavor, and the 
name were accompanied by equally con- 
spicuous e: )lanatory matter indicating 
that the concentrate was composed in 
part of ingredients other than the natu- 
ral fruit or juice of the fruit. 

+ + 

The court added a proviso to the ef- 
fect that if the product contained no in- 
gredient of the fruit named, the use of 
the name of the fruit in any label or ad- 
vertisement “shall be limited to a state- 
ment in substance that the product re- 
sembles in taste or color or both, as the 
case may be, the named fruit, but con- 
tains no juice or coloring matter of the 
fruit.” 

Following affirmance by the courts of 
its orders in these cases the Commission 
ordered a large soft drink company 


which carried the word “Grape” in its 
trade name and as a label for its prod- 

uct, which was not composed wholly of 

the natural fruit of the grape, to dis- 
continue these representations, although 

it made provisions for qualification of 

the language used somewhat as in the 
other two orders. The case is now in 
court for review on petition of the com- 
pany. 

One current complaint of the Commis- / 
sion charges a company manufacturing 
and selling concentrates with use of 
trade names containing the words “Or- 
ange” and “Grape” to describe products 
simulating the fruit indicated in odor, 
flavor, and appearance, but not consist- 
ing of the fruit in substantial quantity; 
thereby deceiving the purchasing public 
into the erroneous belief that the re- 
spondent’s product is a fruit drink. 

A west coast preserving company, sell- 
ing preserves, canned fruits and pickles, 
was charged with simulating the corpo- 
rate name, order blanks and labels of 
another similar organization. It is said 
to have carried on other practices tend- 
ing to deceive the buying public into the 
erroneous belief that the respondent’s 
goods were identical with those sold by 
the other fruit company. 
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A FURTHER indirect contact of the 

Commission with the fruit and vege- 
table industry was the trade practice 
conference held late in 1929 with the 
manufacturers of veneer fruit and vege- 
table packages. 

Two associations composed of dried 
fruit companies and one association 
made up of fresh fruit concerns, have filed 
papers with the Commission so that they 
may have the privileges of the export 
trade act (Webb-Pomerene law), admin- 
istered by the Commission. This law 
grants exemption from the anti-trust 
laws to an association organized for the 
sole purpose of and solely engaged in 
export trade from the United States to 
foreign countries, with the provision that 
such an association shall not restrain the 
export trade of a domestic competitor, 
enhance or depress prices or substanti- 
ally lessen competition within the United 
States, or 
therein. 

Back in 1919, the Commission, by refer- 
ence from the Attorney General, investi- 
gated a combination of raisin growers in 
California, finding that it not only was 
organized in restraint of trade but was 
being conducted in a manner that 
threatened financial disaster to the 
growers. The Commission recommended 
a change of organization to conform to 
the law. This was adopted by the raisin 
growers. 


otherwise restrain trade 


The next topic in this series of articles on the basic production and commodity 


industries deals with * 


‘Dairy and Poultry Products.” 
subject, to appear in the issue of Oct. 8, Miss M. A. 
stuffs Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


In the first article on this 
Wulfert, Specialist, Food- 
Commerce, Department of 


Commerce, will discuss the scope of the work of the Bureau in aiding the dairy 


and poultry industries. 


centrates with names of specific fruits 
when not containing the actual juice or 
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State Guardianship of Child Rights 


Meeting Obligation for Social Development 
By RHEBA CRANFORD SPLIVATO 


Director of Social Welfare, State of California 


HE functions of the California Depart- 

ment of Social Welfare are both ad- 

ministrative and supervisory in character. 
Important in its activities is a program of 
child welfare, which recognizes the right of 
a child to a normal, wholesome life, and the 
State’s responsibility to protect that legiti- 
mate claim. 

Keeping the child with the mother has 
been the feature of most important emphasis. 
At least 85 ner cent of the children now re- 
ceiving subsidy from the State are enjoying 
the security of their own homes. In figures, 
this means approximately 11,000 children. 
By far the larger number of this group are 
half orphans. It includes approximately 1,- 
000 who are children of incapacitated fathers 
and 1,163 with parent in a State hospital or 
State prison. Of the remaining 15 per cent, 
6 per cent are being maintained in orphan- 
ages and 9 per cent with relatives and mm 
family boarding homes. 

There are 43 institutions for dependent 
children in the State, inspected and licensed 
by the Department. Prior to 1904 they pro- 
vided practically the only type of foster care 
in use. The population of these institutions 
at that time consisted largely of whole or- 
phans, half orphans and abandoned chil- 
dren. With the accent on aid to mothers, 
the use of family boarding homes, and the 
growth and expansion of the adoption pro- 
gram in the State, we find the children’s 
institution today is serving a different pur- 
pose. More and more it is used as a clear- 
ing house—keeping the children there only 
as long as it can benefit them, or until they 
can be returned to their families or rela- 
tives, or a new and more permanent and 
normal living plan evolved. 

Sound social practices of today point to 
the need of careful study of the individual 
child that he may be placed where he will 
have the best opportunity to develop. For 
the child who must receive foster care, the 
family boarding home offers the best substi- 
tute for his own home. Such a home must 
be carefully selected if it is to supply the 
material and spiritual needs of the child. 
The Department sets standards for and li- 
censes these boarding homes either directly 
or through its accredited agencies and there 
are some 6,000 of these homes in the State. 

Especially for the very young child, the 


boarding home offers the best solution. This 
fact has been forcibly brought to the at- 
tention of the Department during the past 
year in the development of a group of chil- 
dren of preschool age, who were removed 
from an orphanage and placed in licensed 
foster homes by the social worker of the 
institution when the branch of the work 
dealing with infant care was discontinued. 
The response to the personal attention and 
affection of their foster mothers has been 
most gratifying and a convincing proof of 
the inestimable value of this type of child 
care, especially during the early formative 
period of development. 

Adoption is a phase of child welfare that 
is foremost in importance. By this procedure 
a new relationship of parent and child is 
established, and that security essential to a 
child’s development is assured. Because the 
new ties created through adoption determine 
the child's whole future, the highest stand- 
ards are expected of any agency undertak- 
ing tQis. work. 

Two organizations that are licensed to find 
homes for and to place children for adop- 
tion are the Native Sons and Native Daugh- 
ters Committee on Homeless Children, and 
the Children’s Home Society of California. 
In adoption cases not handled by these so- 
cieties, the law requires approval by the 
State Department of Social Welfare before 
the consent of the natural parents is given. 
Since 1927, when the adoption law was 
amended, the Department has investigated 
2,400 cases, with an average of more than 50 
each month. The two organizations have 
completed 1,400 during that same period. 

The problem and delinquent child usually 
comes to the attention of the Juvenile Court. 
The report of the Supervisor of Probation 
indicates that more than 11,000 children 
were under the supervision of the county 
probation officers during August. It is es- 
sential that intelligent and careful consid- 
eration be given these children, that every 
effort be made to rehabilitate and return 
them to their normal place in society. The 
advisory and consultant service that this 
division of the Department gives to the 
counties has been responsible for strengthen- 
ing this branch of child care and in meeting 
innumerable problems that constantly arise 
in the field of probation. 
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JAMES MONROE 


President of ‘he United States 1817-1825: 


“A free, virtuous and enlightened people must know 
well the great principles and causes on which their 
happiness depends.” 
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Bordering Roads With Trees, 


Shrubs and Flowers » 1. « . 


Development of Parking Along Right of Way 
Is Policy Recently Adopted in Many States, 
Says Highway Landscape Official 


By LUTHER M. KEITH 


Highway Tree Warden, Highway Department, State of Connecticut 


TATES that have carried on a roadside 

beautification program have proven, be- 

yond the question of a doubt, that there 
is a practical side. 

Let us, for a moment, visualize the his- 
tory of State highways. With the advent 
of the first automobile, came the demand for 
hard surface roads. Previous to that time, 
the building of roads had been the func- 
tion of towns, townships and counties, but 
as it was soon realized that the use of the 
automobiles could not be confined to com- 
munities, it seemed that the building of 
paved roads must be an obligation ‘of the 
several States and the Federal Government; 
thus the growth of the automobiles and 
miles of paved highways went hand in hand. 

+ + 

The manufacturers of cars were most in- 
terested, in those early days, in producing 
a car that would run and give some meas- 
ure of service. The States were trying, at 
the same time, to keep up to the demand 
for improved roads and build as many miles 
each year as money provided would pave. 


The vast expansion in highway construc- 
tion followed closely to that of the auto- 
motive industry and the use of the auto- 
~ mobiles increased rapidly not only for com- 

mercial, but for pleasure purposes also, and 
there came a radical change in the lives 
of the people in this country. Under older 
methods of transportation people did not go 
far from home except on business trips. 
Under the new conditions they use our high- 
ways in increasing numbers and prolong 
their trips. In fact, today the highways of 
this country are the avenues over which 
the people take their rest, recreation, and 
pleasure in motor cars. 

The result of these changes was inevitable. 
The love of Nature and outdoors that had 
been more or less dormant was at last awak- 
ened. They began to see and compare the 
natural beauty of one section of the State 
with another and then one section of the 
country wi‘h another. They demanded and 
received parks and outdoor recreational 
places. More and more the scenic resources 
of this great country, the ever- -changing 
panorama of mountains and valleys, rivers 
and lakes, as seen from motor Cars was ap- 
preciated. 

Then there came into the minds of the 
people a question; why highways built 
through lovely scenic country, should be left 
a ribbon of concrete with the scars of con- 
struction for a border. Thus public senti- 
ment was awakened for improved roadsides. 


Citizens of various States began to realize 
that the first impression visitors received of 
their State was a lasting one. As they ob- 
served, they decided that the unsightly view 
along their most traveled roads could be im- 
proved; that roadsides entirely barren or 
containing tangled growth of dead trees, 
brush and weeds, raw slopes and embank- 
ments showing erosion after every storm 
could be improved. Countless numbers of 
signs of gaudy colors, glaring billboards ob- 
structing natural scenic views were not the 
scenic wonders citizens cared to have adver- 


tise their State. 
+ + 


During the past 10 years, but mostly within 
the last five years, many movements have 
been started for the improvements of road- 
side conditions. Some of these have been 
under State supervision, others of a local 
nature, but in all cases, cooperative. 

As the result of a questionnaire sent out 
last Spring to all State Highway Depart- 

ments, it was found that 20 States were 
carrying on partial or complete roadside pro- 
grams. Thirteen States have organized units 
in their highway departments to carry on this 
work. 

Conditions vary in the different States, 
consequently each State has its own problem 
t> solve. Some of the controlling factors 
are: Topography, width of the right of way, 
soil and climate conditions; nature of land 
abutting highways; public utility lines, and 
whether the road be winding or straight, rural 
or urban. 

In formulating plans for roadside improve- 
ments in addition to the above factors, one 
must consider the type of road, whether it is 
a rural and scenic route passing through 
sections of country that is not, owing to the 
topography or for other reasons, being de- 
veloped or built up, or whether it is a heavy 
commercial route where the truck and bus 
traffic predominates. Usually the latter 
passes through sections where the adjacent 
property is, from time to time, being de- 
veloped and the opportunities for perma- 
nent plantings are lessened. 


Some of i 
States are carrying on through their land- 
scape or forestry units in their highway de- 
partments are: Conservation and restoration 
of trees, shrubs, ferns and wild flowers; 
planting of trees, shrubs and grass; seeding, 
turfing or planting of slopes and embank- 
ments; construction and maintenance of 
highway gardens or parks, parking areas and 
picnic grounds; pruning and planting to 
open and improve landscape and water 
vistas; maintaining, and in some cases, land- 
scaping around historical monuments and 
other landmarks; eliminating, of at least 
controlling, advertising signs of all kinds; 
supervising the location and appearagce of 
public utility poles within highway rights of 
way; building of comfort stations; improv- 
ing and maintaining roadside springs and 
other water supplies. 

+ + 


As time goes on and the public sentiment 
demands a broader program we should con- 
sider our highways in three classes; (1) Those 
that are strictly commercial; (2) those that 
are both pleasure and commercial; (3) those 
that are parkways intended for pleasure cars 
only. 

In planning for the roadside development 
of the last two, we should begin at the time 
the roads are laid out if possible, and then 
prevare the location in relation to topography 
and highway alignment, endeavoring to pre- 
serve, as far as possible, natural beauty and 
scenic views. 

There is another problem which will per- 


he activities that many of the. 


haps have to be solved at least in connec- 
tion with pleasure highways, and that is, 
restricting the use of adjacent property by 
zoning, scenic easement or purchase. 


+ + 


For over four years Connecticut has had 
a well-defined policy of roadside develop- 
ment. Public acts approved by the General 
Assembly in 1925-1927 authorized this work 
and a division was formed in the highway 
department in July, 1927, to plan and super- 
vise a roadside development program. The 
cooperation that we received from individ- 
uals and organizations has, with the appro- 
priations made by the State, given very sub- 
stantial results. 


We believe that anything that is done to 
improve the appearance of our roadsides and 
waste areas or anything that gives the publie 
a better use of them, may come within the 
Scope of our activities. All of this work has 
an aesthetic valuation and most of it a 
utilitarian as well. 


It would seem that from an economical 
standpoint, as well as aesthetic, we should 
considef the conservation and maintenance 
of trees and shrubs along our roadsides as 
of first importance; in fact, I think we should 
go further and endeavor to protect trees 
adjacent to our rights of way, particularly 
through woodland areas so that as timber is 
cut, there will be a strip of trees left to pro- 
tect and beautify our highway. In recom- 
mending this conservation policy and the 
keeping of our roadsides natural, I do not 
want to give the impression that I am over- 
looking the safety of our highways. Plant- 
ings should not be allowed to obstruct sight 
lines at intersections, curves, railroad cross- 
ings or other hazardous places; neither 
should they interfere with drainage. 


The seeding or planting of roadsides is an 
important feature of our work. The treat- 
ment of culvert entrances, Slopes and em- 
bankments so as to stop erosion and the 
constant reoccurring expense of repairs is one 
that should be considered entirely from the 
practical standpoint of dollars and cents, 


+ + 


Construction of small parks, picnic grounds 
and parking areas are a part of a well- 
planned program. Waste areas can be 
changed to beauty spots that are not only 
pleasing to the eye but useful to the public 
as well. At large and irregular intersections, 
small parks may be built that will act as 
rotaries for slowing up traffic. Parking areas 
and picnic grounds made at appropriate. lo- 
cations give the motoring public Places to 
stop and enjoy scenic views as well as to 
rest and have picnic lunches. 
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NE in every seven of you who are 

listening to me over the radio and 

are more than 35 years of age will 
die of cancer. * * * Cancer is a dirty fighter. 
It takes men just at the time when their 
lives are of most service to their family 
circle, in_their professional life or business 
life, and when their wisdom is of the great- 
est value to the state.’ Thus spoke Lord 
Moynihan, a great English surgeon, to radio 
listeners in Toronto, Canada, some months 
ago. And what he stated was unfortunately 
and literally true. 

This distinguished physician even went 
further by saying that unless the public 
heartily and thoroughly cooperated, the pres- 
ent rising tide of this malady will become 
greater, appallingly big as it is today. 

Everyone should understand that in its 
primary manifestation, cancer is a local con- 
dition, It is not a disease of the blood stream 
in any sense. The main thing for the aver- 
age person to remember is that if cancer in 
its very beginning is made accessible to the 
surgeon, it is cureable in practically every 
case. 


However, that is exactly where the ftinda- 
mental difficulty arises. Instead of the 
physician getting a chance at cancer at the 
outset, he is usually called in for aid when 
it is beyond the cureable stage. And the 
fact that his ministrations are then fre- 
quently limited to alleviating pain and post- 
poning the inevitable is no fault of his. The 
sole blame must be placed wpon the care- 
less patient who through inexcusable ne- 
glect delays his request for professional help 
until it is too late. 


Cooperation, therefore, is the one weapon 
that will effectively, even startlingly, reduce 
the cancer death rate, if it is exercised. And 
this can be done by promptly consulting a 
physician if any unusual lump or bleeding ap- 
pears, or if a sore on any part of the body 
persists. While none of these conditions 
may be cancer, the average of positive diag- 
nosis for these manifestations is so high that 
no chance should be run. 


However, even though one is not con- 
scious of any physical difficulty, there is an- 
other powerful weapon which should be used 
against this dread disease. Like heart af- 
flictions, diabetes and other of the super- 
racketeering diseases, cancer hits one in the 
dark and often gains a foothold long be- 
fore the subject is aware of any physical 
disturbance. The trained eye of the ex- 
amining doctor, by way of the annual physi- 
cal examination, detects the difficulty and 
makes possible a sudden stop in its depreda- 
tions. 

There is no doubt that the cancer death 
rate can be spectacularly reduced. But the 
very personal interest of everyone of cancer 
age must be enlisted to achieve this result. 
Properly timed interest kills cancer; improp- 
erly timed interest, through cancer, kills 





